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furnished these facts 
on the cost of 


Lug Strap 


Breakage 


in an investigation conducted by J. E. Sirrine & Company 


VoL. 47 


QUESTION: “When a lug strap breaks, how many minutes is the loom out 
of production, including any subsequent adjustments ?” 
Average time given in replies was 15 minutes on coarse and 
, medium goods, and 39 minutes on fine goods. 
QUESTION: “When a loom bangs off, is the sudden shock to the loom harm- 
ful to its weakest parts?” 
With two exceptions, each mill replied that it was harmful 
and dreaded. 


QUESTION: “How much does a broken lug strap cost a mill, exclusive of the 
cost of the new strap?” 
An average taken from the replies on coarse and medium 
goods was 35 cents, and on fine goods, 96 cents. 


More than 90% of all of the X Model looms installed in the South 
during the past year have been equipped or are now operating 
with Jacobs X-Tra Reinforced Verybest Lug Straps. 


LUG STRAP BREAKAGE iS COSTLY! 
J ACOBS ar ORCED 
ERYBEST 
Ciatiiabeel to wear twice as long as any other type of fabric or leather strap . . . 


E. H. JACOBS MEG. CO. 
DANIELSON, CONN. 


W. IRVING BULLARD, Treasurer | Established 1869 S. B. HENDERSON, Mgr. Service Dept. 
, Greer, South Carolina 


P. O. Box 561, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TEXTILE STARCH 


A REALLY NEW AND IMPROVED 
THIN BOILING STARCH 


= 
= 


This product is an entirely new development in Thin Boiling Starches, and is the result of extensive 
experiments in our own laboratories, and proven in actual mill operation. It is now offered as a 

striking contribution to increased efficiency and economy in warp sizing. Glance at the four features 
listed below, which are four reasons why you will be interested in Textile “S”. 


|] It cooks in 20 minutes. This shorter 3 It is absolutely transparent, an inval- 


cooking time represents a saving in uable asset for all mills, particularly 
: those on colored ‘work. 
time, steam and labor. 


= 

= 

= 

= It is non-congealing—an obvious ad- A. In. providing these new advantages, 
a . | : e this product retains all of the well 
= vantage which means no clogged pipes. eae oe 

= sh known Staley qualities as to elasticity, adhe- 
= It may be left over the week-end without con- siveness, minimum shedding, and drying abil- 
= gealing. ity. 

= 

E Staley’s “Textile S” starch is now in successful operation in a number of mills. It is backed by the 
E standing, experience and knowledge which -have made the name STALEY synonymous with quality, 
service and dependability among textile mills. We believe it can aid you in your sizing. We shall 
: welcome an invitation from you to have one of our staff give you further information. 
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STALEY SALES CORPORATION 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO., DECATUR, ILL.. 


New York City Philadeiphia Dallas 


Atlanta 
.Boston San Francisco Chicago 


Spartanburg 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREE1, ‘,HARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AJ POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE. N. C 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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SEPTEMBER 27, 1934 


Text Winant Report Given 
President 


board of inquiry for the cotton textile industry, of 
which Governor Winant, of New Hampshire, 1s 
chairman, as made to President Roosevelt: 


FF board ot is the complete text of the report of the 


This board of inquiry was appointed by you on Sep- 
tember 5, 1934. The board is authorized and directed to 
inquire into complaints of the workers and problems of 
the employers in the cotton, wool, silk, rayon and allied 
textile industries; to consider ways and means of getting 
such problems and cemplaints; and, upon request of the 
parties to act as a board of voluntary arbitration. The 
board is directed to report its activities, findings and rec- 
ommendations through the secretary of labor to the Presi- 
dent not later than October 1, 1934. 

The board organized and held its first meeting Friday, 
September 7th. Since then it has been in virtually con- 
tinuous session. It has conferred at length with repre- 
sentatives of parties to the controversy; it has received 


such statistical data and other information as any of the . 


parties have desired to submit to it; it has conferred with 
officials of the National Recovery Administration, the 
Cotton-Textile National Industrial Relations Board, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and other governmental agen- 
cies; it has collected through this means and others avail- 
able information bearing on the issues of the strike and 
the problems of the industry; it has engaged a committee 
of technical experts to make an independent study of the 
technical features of the stretch-out system. This board 
has not considered individual complaints nor studied con- 
ditions in individual mills; in the short period of the in- 
quiry more fundamental causes and issues must first be 
dealt with. | | 

The board is empowered to act as arbitrator upon vol- 
‘untary submission of the issues by both parties. On 
Saturday, September 8th, the United Textile Workers 


offered to submit all issues in controversy to: arbitration. 


by the board on certain terms and conditions. The board 
immediately called the heads of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute to Washington to consider the possibilities of this 
proposal. On Tuesday and Wednesday, September 11th 
and 12th, the board conferred at length with a group of 
representative employers. The board urged the employ- 
ers to agree to arbitration and offered to attempt to work 
out terms for such arbitration that would be mutually 
satisfactory. The employers, however, refused to arbi- 
trate. 

Thereupon the board proceeded to complete its inquiry. 
This report deals, first, with the background of the textile 
strike situation, and then takes up in detail each of the 


basic issues involved. It concludes with a summary of 
the board’s recommendations. 3 


BACKGROUND OF THE STRIKE 


The cotton textile industry employs normally from 
400,000 to 450,000 workers. It is comprised of approxi- 
mately 1,200 firms. ‘The largest firm in the industry 
produces not more than 1 or 2 per cent of the total 
product. About one-third of the industry is located in- 
the North; two-thirds in the South. 

During the war, the industry expanded enormously in 
order to meet unusual war conditions. Mills which had 
formerly been operated on a one-shift basis began to run 
two shifts or more. After the war, demand fell off and 
the industry found itself over-expanded. Even during 
the boom years before 1930, the cotton textile industry 
as a whole was not considered prosperous. 

AVERAGE WAGE Lowest oF ANY Mayor TRADE 


Labor conditions in the cotton textile industry have for 
a number of years been far below those of the average 
American industry. According to the figures of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the average wage paid in the 
cotton textile industry has since 1921 been below that 
paid in any other major industry—at some periods not 
more than half of the average for all manufacturing in- 
dustries. Hours of work have been long and conditions 
of work for other reasons have frequently been bad. 

Upon the passage of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act in May, 1933, the cotton textile industry was the first 
to come forward with a proposed code. And the code of 
fair competition for the cotton ‘textile industry, approved 
July 9, 1933, was the first code to be adopted under the 
act. 

The code provided for a basic 40--hour week with 
machine operations limited to two shifts of 40 hours each. 
Minimum wages (except for certain classes of employees) 
were fixed at the rate of $12 a week in the South and $13 
a week in the North, for 40 hours of labor. Child labor 
in the industry was abolished. In the executive order 
approving the code July 9, 1933, and im an executive 
order accepting certain proposals of the industry on July 
15, 1933, the following further conditions relating to 
wages and hours were made part of the.code: 


STATUS AS REGULATED BY CODE 


1. The amount of differences existing prior to July 
17, 1933, between the wage rates paid various classes of 


employees receiving more than the minimum wage were 


not to be decreased, and in no event was any employer to 
pay any employee a wage rate that would yield less for 
the new work week of 40 hours than such employee was 
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receiving for the same class of work for the longer week 
of 48 hoursor more prevailing prior to July 17, 1933. 

2. It was stipulated that approval of the minimum 
wages proposed in the code was “not to be regarded as 
approval of the economic sufficiency, but is granted in 
the belief that, in view of the large increase in wage pay- 
ments provided by the code, any higher minima at this 


time might react to reduce consumption and employment, . 


and on the understanding that if and as conditions im- 
prove, the subject may be reopened with a view to in- 
creasing them.” 

The problem of the “stretch-out,” or increased work 
load, was brought up at the public hearings on the code 
and a committee was appointed to investigate and study 
this matter. Meanwhile, as a condition of approval of 
the code, it was stipulated in the executive order of ap- 
proval that “until adoption of further provisions” such as 


might prove necessary to prevent “any improper speeding» 


up of work (stretch-out)’” no employee was to be required 
to do any work in excess of the practices as to the class 
of work of such employee prevailing on July 1, 1933, or 
prior to the share-the-work-movement, unless such in- 


creases were approved by the Code Authority and by 


NRA. 

Within a few weeks after the approval of the code, the 
stretch-out committee reported that the stretch-out sys- 
tem, “both as a present practice and in its prospective 
development” presented “a grave problem in industrial 
relations;” that whereas the introduction of labor-saving 
methods is sound in principle, it has in many cases been 
abused by employers; that it was not at present feasible 
to control the application of the stretch-out system by a 
rigid formula; that the best solution for the problem was 
through “conference and consent by both employers and 
employees” individual situations. The committee there- 
fore proposed a plan for a National Industrial Relations 
Board, which in turn was to set up State boards where 
necessary; the National and State boards were to encour- 
age the formation of mill committees, composed of equal 
numbers of employers and employees, in order to settle 
by. “conference and consent” the particular stretch-out 
problem in the individual mill. 

The basic plan outlined in the committee’s report was 
accepted by the industry and in a somewhat changed 
form recommended to the NRA as an amendment to the 
code. The new form proposed by the industry provided 
that the mill committee should be chosen ‘from the man- 
agement and the employees of the mill’ and the jurisdic- 
tion of the various boards and committees should be ex- 
tended to include in addition to the stretch-out ‘other 
problems of working conditions.”’ 

The amendment was approved by the Administrator on 
August 8, 1933, and automatically replaced the stipula- 
tion in the executive order of approval that there should 
be no further increase of work load without permission of 
the Code Authority and NRA. No public hearing was 
held upon this amendment. The same individuals that 
had made up the stretch-out committee were appointed 


as members of the Cotton Textile National Industrial 
Relations Board. 


Cope AuTHorITyY EsTABLISHED TO AID 

The code provided no express method for the adminis- 
tration of its provisions. An agency was set up, however, 
“to co-operate with the Administrator” in making investi- 
gations as to the functioning and observance of the code 
and to report on such matters to the Administrator, This 
agency, later known as the Code Authority, was to be 
constituted by the action of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. In the 
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executive order of approval it was provided that the NRA 
should name three additional members who were to have 
no vote. The members so appointed by NRA were Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, Leo Wolman and Nelson Slater. 


It is proper at this time to point out that the co-opera- 
tion of the industry in promptly adopting the code 
brought marked improvements in the conditions of the 
industry. Child labor was, for the first time, completely 
eliminated from the industry; hours were reduced from 
an average of 53 per week to a maximum of 40; wage 
rates were raised from pre-code levels of $8 or $10 per 
week to a minimum of $12 and $13 per week; average 
hourly earnings increased during the first months of the 
code by 70 per cent; payrolls and employment in the 
industry rose rapidly. 


For the first few months under the code employers and 
employees alike found their situation substantially im- 
proved. Partly due to speculative increases in production 
during May, June and July, of 1933, and partly due to 
certain aspects of the recovery program, business condi- 
tions were better than ‘in years. In the second half of 
1933, however, the industry suffered a reaction and busi- 
ness declined through the remainder of the year. In De- 
cember, the Code Authority made application for and 
was granted a 25 per cent curtailment in machine-hour 
operations for that month. There was no public hearing 
on the curtailment order. No increase in wage rates was 
made to offset the decrease in working hours. 


BusINEss DECLINED SINCE EARLY IN 1934 


In the beginning of 1934 there was another upward 
surge in the industry. Since then business has steadily 
declined. In May, 1934, the Code Authority, finding 
that inventories were piling up in the industry, requested 
a curtailment of machine hours for three months of 25 
per cent. This curtailment was granted by NRA for the 


months of June, July and August, 1934. No public hear- 


ing was held on the curtailment order. As will be devel- 
oped later, it was this curtailment of 25 per cent without 
an increase in wage rates which caused disappointment 
among the workers and helped to precipitate the present 
controversy. 


Previous to the adoption of the code there was little 
organization of labor in the textile field. The United 
Textile Workers claimed a membership of from 15,000 to 
20,000 in all the textile‘industries and there was no other 
organization national in scope. Shortly after the adop- 
tion of the code, however, the United Textile Workers 
undertook a campaign to organize the industry. Mem- 
bership in the union mounted rapidly until in May, 1934, 
the union claimed a membership of 300,000 workers in 
the cotton textile industry alone. 


Sreps oF CONFLICT WERE DEVELOPING 


During the year 1933 and up to May, 1934, there were 
few labor disturbances in the industry. All through this 
period, however, there were developing the seeds which 
finally grew into the present conflict. Complaints of the 
workers centered around three main problems. First was 


a growing feeling that the machinery under the code for . 


protecting the rights of employees guaranteed by Con- 
gress under Section 7 (A).and for administering the other 


labor provisions of the code was proving inefficient and © 


inadequate, and that, as a consequence, workers were not 
obtaining their full rights granted by the code and by the 
Recovery Act. A second source of dissatisfaction was 
the increased work load resulting from the growing pres- 
sure upon management, due to increased labor costs, to 
obtain the fullest possible utilization of its labor force. 
The third factor in the situation was the complaint that 
the hours prescribed by the code were not sufficient to 
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secure the re-employment intended and that weekly earn- 
ings. were declining, 

We do not at this point consider these developments in 
detail. Each is taken up separately hereafter in this re- 
port. 


IRRITATION CAME TO HEAD IN MAy 


The growing irritation from all these sources came to a. 


head in May, 1934, upon the announcement by NRA of 
its approval of the three months’ curtailment program. A 
general strike was tentatively called for the first week in 
June. Officials of the National Recovery Administration 
held conferences for several days with union leaders in an 
effort to avert the strike. The head of the Code Author- 
ity and of the Cotton-Textile Institute attended these 
conferences, but only in a personal capacity. On June 
2nd, a basis of settkement was reached between the union 
and NRA officials. Under the terms of this settlement, 
the strike order was to be “‘countermanded” without 
prejudice to the right of labor to strike (NRA release 
5,514, June 2, 1934); one representatives of the em- 
ployees of the cotton textile industry was to be appointed 
to the Labor Advisory Board of NRA, one to the Cotton 


Textile National Industrial Relations Board, and one as 


advisor to the Government representative on the Cotton 
Textile Code Authority; the research and planning divi- 
sion of NRA was to investigate and report on the ques- 


tions of wage increases, productive machine. hours neces- 


sary to meet normal demand, wage differentials above 
the minimum, changes in man-hour productivity and the 
stretch-out; the scope of the Cotton-Textile National 
Industrial Relations Board was to be enlarged to make 
express provision for that board to handle all complaints 
of code violations, 


Shortly after the settlement on June 15th, the research 


_ and planning division of NRA issued a preliminary report 


on machine hours in the industry. It found that ‘normal 
demand” in the industry required a minimum of 90 hours 
per week of productive machine operation. A second pre- 
liminary report of the research and planning division, 
issued June 29th, found that at the time there was ‘‘no 


factual or statistical basis for any general increase in’ 


cotton textile code wage rates.”’ | 


A third report (prepared August 14th)—that on wage 
differentials above the minimum—came to the conclusion 


| that, on the whole the industry had maintained the dif- 


ferentials in accordance with the requirements of the 
code. The other reports of the research and planning 
carne have not up to the present moment been made 
public. 


On July 10th, Section XVII of the cotton textile code 


| (the section creating the Cotton Textile National Indus- 


trial Relations Board and outlining the mill committee 
procedure) was amended by NRA. This amendment 


me changed the section in three ways; (1) membership of 
@® the board was increased to five by adding another em- 
| ployer representative and an employ representative to be 
@e chosen from the cotton textile industry; (2) the powers 


of the board were enlarged to give it express jurisdiction 


over various types of complaints; (3) the provision for 


mill committees was changed to permit the employee rep- 
resentatives on such committees to be chosen by the em- 
ployees from whatever source they desired instead of from 
the employees of the mill as the section formerly required. 
The last change was ‘made over the protest of the Cotton 
lextile Code Authority. The industry now apparently 
takes ‘the position that the amendment is not legally ef- 
fective in that it was adopted without the consent of the 
Code Authority or the industry. 


On August 10th, two new members, Mr. Fox represent- 
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ing the employees and Mr. Dixon representing the em- 
ployers, were appointed to the Cotton Board in accord- 
ance with the amendment of July 10th. Shortly after 
this, Mr. McMahon, president of the United Textile 
Workers, was made a member of the Labor Advisory 
Board of NRA and Mr. Binns of the United Textile 
Workers was appointed advisor to General Johnson as 
administration member of the Cotton Textile Code Au- 
thority. 


EARLIER SETTLEMENT PROVED SHORT-LIVED 
The settlement by which the strike order was counter- 
manded on June 2nd did not, in the opinion of this board, 
go to the root of the difficulty. Consequently the settle- 


ment was short-lived. The question has arisen whether - 


the United Textile Workers were under legal or moral 
obligation by reason of that settlement not to call the 
present strike. While we do not consider it the function 
of this board to go into that question, it should be pointed 
out that the agreement was made not with the employers 
of the industry, but with officials-of NRA, and that mem- 
bers of the union and others present at the conference 
contend that the agreement to “countermand” the strike 
order “without prejudice to the right of labor to strike” 
was intended to leave them free to enforce their demands 
by strike if the conditions against which they were pro- 
testing were not remedied. — 

Some week after the temporary settlement in the cot- 
ton textile industry, there was a threat of general strike 
by the United Textile Workers in the woolen and worsted 
industry. The demands here were much the same as 
those made previously in the threatened cotton textile 
strike. The woolen strike was averted at this time after 
conferences with NRA officials through the creation oi 
an Industrial Relations Board to act as a mediator, con- 
ciliator or arbitrator in disputes in the wool and silk in- 
dustries. 

In the early part of July a strike was called by the 
United Textile Workers in Alabama. This strike has not 
been called off and has been merged into the general strike 
in the industry. 

CHRONOLOGICAL History OF MEDIATION EFFORTS 

The present textile strike was formally voted at the 
convention of the United Textile Workers in New York 
about the middle of August. Later in August the Cotton 
Textile National Industrial Relations Board offered its 
services as mediator. This offer was rejected by the 
union which stated it had no further confidence in the 


ability of that board to meet the situation. The National 


Labor Relations Board immediately undertook to bring 
about an agreement before the strike was called. That 
board invited representatives of the union and of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute to a joint conference in Wash- 
ington. The union accepted this invitation. The Cotton- 


Textile Institute declined to attend contending that the. 


strike was a strike against the code and that the union 
Was not representative of the wishes of most of the em- 
ployees in the industry. Thereafter the National Labor 
Relations Board held a series of conferences with each 
side separately in the hope of finding a formula that 
would avert the strike. In this it was unsuccessful. 

On September 3rd the strike was called. 

ISSUES 

The demands of the United Textile Workers as pre- 
sented to this board are as follows: 

1. Establishment of a 30-hour maximum work week 
consisting of six hours per day, five days per week, with 
the same earning power that the workers received under 
the 40-hour week. Definitions and classifications of oc- 
cupations must be made and graduated minimum wage 
scales set up according to skill of the worker. Wages in 
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different sections of the industry must be made more uni- 
form, to stabilize competitive as well as labor conditions. 


2. Establishment of a maximum work load for opera- 
tions in the various divisions of the textile industry. 


3. Reinstatement of all workers victimized for union 
membership, in violation of Section 7 (A) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

4. Recognition of the United Textile Workers of 
America as the bargaining agency of the workers in the 
textile industry, and the signing of an agreement between 
the international office of the United Textile Workers of 
America and the various divisions of the textile industry 
governing the labor relationship between both groups. 

5. The establishment of an arbitration tribunal mu- 
tually agreeable to both parties to settle all disputes that 
the parties are unable to adjust themselves. The deci- 
sion of said arbitration board to be final and binding 
upon both parties. 


STAND TAKEN BY MILL ‘Men 


The chief spokesman for the employers takes the posi- 
tion that the strike “violates the principle of peaceful co- 
operation between Government, labor, and industry;”’ 
that it “is not justified by facts which have been estab- 
lished by impartial Government economists;” that “such 
individual causes for complaint as may exist here and 
there are fully capable of adjustment through existing 
governmental agencies which have been set up for that 
purpose;” that “the task-load is no more than in the 
average industry and much less than in many mechanized 
industries:” that there is ‘‘no reason to believe (the 
union) represents anything more than a minority of the 
employees of the industry or that this strike represents 
their wishes, or that it could be made effective except by 
intimidation;”’ that ‘neither the Code Authority nor the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, nor anyone else, is authorized 
by the 1,200 individual mills of this industry to deal for 
them in their relations with their employees.” 


Spokesmen for the employers therefore refuse to ited 
to any of the union’s demands. 


The. fundamental issues involved. in the strike boil 
down to four: 


1. Recognition of the union and methods of collective 
bargaining, 

2. Machinery for handling complaints of violations oi 
Section 7 (A) and other provisions of the code. 

3. Hours and wages. 

4. Stretch-out. 

We consider in turn each one of these four problems, 
stating the position of the employers, the position of the 
employees, and our own findings and recommendations. 

1. Recognition of the union and methods of collective 
bargaiming, 

The union demands recognition of the United Textile 
Workers as the bargaining agency of the workers in the 


textile industry, and the signing of an agreement between | 


the international office of the United Textile Workers 
and the various divisions of the textile industry covering 
the labor relationships between both groups. 


Spokesmen for the employers in the industry refuse 
this demand on two grounds: First, “We have no reason 
to believe that this group represents anything more than 
a minority of the employees of the industry, or that this 
strike represents their wishes, or that it could be made 
effective except by intimidation;” second, “neither the 
Code Authority nor the cotton textile industry nor any 
one else is authorized by the 1,200 individual mills of this 
industry to deal for them in their relations with their em- 
ployees,”’ 


=. 
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INDUSTRY-WIpDE Pact Not FraststeE Now 


- The board feels that under the circumstances of this 
situation, an industry-wide collective agreement between 
the employers as a group and the United Textile Workers 
is not at this time feasible, and that collective dealing 
between labor and management in this industry’can, for 
the present at least, best’ be achieved through develop- 
ment on a plant-to-plant basis. 


The board does feel that swift and efficient protection 
of the rights of labor in collective bargaining should be 
secured through new machinery. Section 7 (A) of the 
Recovery Act, incorporated as Section VIII of the code, 
gives to employees the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively;>it imposes a corrective duty on employers to 
recognize any individual or organization chosen as the 
representative of their employees, and to make every rea- 
sonable effort te reach a collective agreement with such 
representative. Public Resolution No. 44 (approved June 
19, 1934) was intended to facilitate collective bargaining — 
between employees and individual employers by provid- 
ing machinery for holding elections to determine the rep- 
resentatives of the employees. The board recommends 
that the rights guaranteed under the Recovery Act be 
safeguarded and advanced more adequately than in the 
past through the creation under Public Resolution No. 
44 of a permanent impartial board of three, to be known 
as the Textile Labor Relations Board, which shall have 
powers and duties in the textile field similar to those con- 
ferred upon the Nafional Labor Relations Board and the 


_ Steel Labor Relations Board in their respective fields. 


_ We recommend the creation of a special board in this 
field both because ‘the National Labor Relations Board 
is not technically equipped to handle the peculiar prob- 
lems of the textile industries and because it has not the 
time and facilities to devote the necessary special atten- 
tion to the manifold problems that will arise out of the 
present situation. It should be pointed out furthermore 
that under the executive order creating the National La- 
bor Relations Board, that board may hear appeals from 
the new textile board in cases arising out of Section 7 (A) 
where (1) the textile board recommends review, or (2) 
there is a division of opinion in the textile board; or (3) 
the National Labor Relations Board “deems review will 
serve the public interest.” By this means harmony of 
principle in dealing with Section 7 (A) cases is assured. 
ADMINISTRATION ONE OF CHIEF DIFFICULTIES 


2. Machinery for. Handling Complaints of Violations 
of Section 7 (A) and Other Labor Provisions of the Code. 

There is no doubt but that one of the basic causes of 
the present conflict is. the widespread dissatisfaction on 
the part of labor with the machinery of code administra- 
tion dealing with labor’s rights under the code. The pro- 
cedure for handling complaints of violation of Section 
7 (A) and other labor provisions briefly is as follows: 

The Cotton-Textile National Industrial Relations 
Board was, as already noted, originally conceived as a 
body for handling “‘controveries’ arising over stretch-out 
problems alone. More or less as an after-thought, the 
board was given jurisdiction over controversies arising 
out of “any other problem of working conditions.” In all 
types of cases, however, the legal power of the board was 
limited to hearing cases on appeal from the State boards, 
whose power in turn was limited to hearing cases on ap- 
peal from the mill committees. Thus the National board 
and the State board were legally equipped to act only 
through the mill committee procedure, and only in case a 
“controversy” arose in the mull. 

The board was seriously handicapped in other ways. 
It lacked facilities for performing its functions; it was 
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granted no definite budget; two of the members were 


unable to devote their full time to the board; the mem- 
ber of the board representing labor was from the printing 
industry and not a textile worker. Much of the work had 
to be experimental. The State boards often did not 
function satisfactorily and in the end several became vir- 
tually defunct. Without in any way wishing to reflect 
upon the integrity or sincerity of the members of the 
board, its operations in practice under these handicaps 
resulted in widespread dissatisfaction with the board as a 
part of the code administrative machinery. 


PROCEDURE IN HANDLING COMPLAINTS © 


With reference to the handling of complaints (as dis- 
tinguished from ‘“‘controveries’’ which had gone through 
the mill committee procedure) the actual practice was as 
follows: 

A complaint from an employee or a group of employees 
filed in any branch of the Government was routed to the 
Cotton Textile Industry National Industrial Relations 
Board. The board acknowledged the complaint ,enclos- 


ing a copy of the code and a statement outlining the 


employee’s rights with reference to the mill committee 
procedure. No further notice or report was sent to the 
complainant. A digest of the complaint, omitting the 
complainant’s name, was prepared by the board and for- 
warded to the Code Authority, a body composed entirely 
of textile manufacturers except for the three Government 
representatives without vote. The private field agents of 
this organization made the investigation and reported 


‘back to the Code Authority. There was no supervision 


by any other body. Although the complainant’s name 
was omitted at the request of labor, the necessity for 


doing this is significant and the ineffectiveness of the 
method is obvious. 


The principle of investigation by management of com- 
plaints made by workers against management cannot be 
defended from any standpoint consistent with the princi- 
ples on which the Recovery Act is founded. The princi- 
ple is, in fact, directly contrary to usual NRA procedure 
as expressed in NRA regulations and enforced as to many 
other codes. And as might be expected, there is consid- 
erable evidence, both from the union and from an inde- 
pendent inquiry conducted by a member of the: NRA 
staff, that the investigations were often less effective than 


would be the case had they been independent in charac- 
ter. 


Complaints of the violation of Section 7 (A) such as 
alleged discriminatory discharge and refusal to. bargain 
collectively, were handled by the same procedure. It 
appears to us self-evident that in no event should such 
complaints be handled by a partisan body made up of 
employers only. The Code Authority agrees to this con- 
clusion and has already expressed its willingness to with- 


draw entirely from the handling of Section 7 (A) com- 
plaints, 


In summing up the situation it may be said in general 
that the whole system of administering the labor provi- 
sions of the code has completely lost the confidence of 
labor in this industry and is for that reason alone incap- 
able of functioning satisfactorily in the future. The 
board therefore feels it necessary that there be set up 
entirely new machinery for the administration of the code 
in so far as it affects labor. 

The board therefore recommends that the proposed 
textile labor relations board be given full jurisdiction 
over the administration and enforcement not only of 
section 7 (A) but also of all other labor provisions of 
the textile codes, including such provisions as have been 
or may be adopted with reference to the stretch-out. 
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The Textile Labor Relations Board should be provided 
with an adequate staff. It will need field men and tech- 
nical assistants. Its field men can be used also as exam- 
iners to travel to the points of origin of complaints and 
take evidence on which the matter can be heard by the 
board. We recommend that it be given authority to 
provide a staff of this character, to create such subordi- 
nate or regional boards or bi-partisan committees as it 
may from time to time feel desirable, to issue rules and 
regulations relating to the handling of the matters com- 
mitted to its jurisdiction, and to enlist the co-operation of 
labor and management with a view to encouraging true 
self-government of industry. 


For the purpose of making the textile codes consistent 
with the above recommendations, Section XVII, as 
amended July 10, 1934, should be eliminated from the 
cotton textile code and other conflicting provisions or or- 
ders in the textile codes should be modified or withdrawn, 
in accordance with such procedure as may. be determined. 


UNton DEMANDs AND MILL ANSWERS 
3. Wages and Hours. 


The union demands the establishment of a 30-hour 
maximum work week consisting of six hours per day, five 
days per week, with the same wages for the 30-hour week 


as the worker received under the 40-hour week. 


The union contends that employment in the cotton tex- 
tile industry has not increased to the extent that was ex- 
pected under the NRA in approving the 40-hour week 
and that the work week should therefore be ‘adjusted to 
reabsorb the employees attached to the industry but not 
now: employed; that weekly per capita earnings have 
failed to increase in accordance with the predictions at 
the time the code was approved and are now, particularly 
during periods of curtailment, too low to afford a living 
wage :that wage rates in the codes were calculated on the 
basis of the 40-hour week, whereas actually the industry 
in a substantial part of the time since the adoption of the 
code has operated, by reason of the curtailment program, 
on the basis of a 30-hour week; that although the cost of 


living is lower than before the depression, workers, as a 


practical matter, do not find it true that present weekly 
wages are equal to the real wages of pre-depression times; 
that living costs of cotton textile workers, including house 
rents and other similar payments to mill owners, have 
increased since the adoption of the code; that the excep- 
tions in the minimum wage provisions of the code for 
certain classes of employees have resulted in the employ- 
ment of many workers below the minimum wage under 
various subterfuges to classify workers as among those 
not covered by the minimum wage; that the provisions in 
the code with reference to differentials above the mini- 
mum have become meaningless in that they have not 
been enforced and that as a result the minimum wage has 
tended to become the maximum. 


In answer to these assertions the Cotton Textile Code 
Authority contends that the code wage provisions have 
resulted in a material increase in average hourly rates; 
that payrolls in the industry have greatly increased since 
the adoption of the code; that the dollars in wages re- 
quired to process one bale of cotton have almost doubled 
under the code; that the cost of raw materials has risen 
sharply since the adoption of the code; that the manu- 
facturing margin has become substantially smaller; that 
the exports of cotton goods have decreased materially; 
that the amount of cotton processed has likewise de- 
creased; that the price of cotton goods has risen out of 
proportion to other prices; that the industry as a whole 
is operating on an unprofitable basis; that the consumer 
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cannot absorb further increase in costs; that the code 
provisions as to hours and wages have been enforced. 

A report of the Research and Planning Divisions of 
NRA, first issued June 29, 1934, and revised on Septem- 
ber 4, 1934, comes to the conclusion that “under existing 
conditions, and in default of a nation-wide recovery in 
production, a further increase in wages would involve 
considerable difficulties.”’ 

It bases this conclusion upon the fact that while cotton 
textile hourly wages are still below general wages they 
have increased relatively much more than the average 
hourly rates in mantifacturing as a whole; that average 
weekly wages, making allowances for the increased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar over the year 1929, are vir- 
tually equivalent to weekly earnings in 1929; that at 
present the industry as a whole is operating at an out-of- 
pocket cash loss; that the manufacturing margin has 
been constantly narrowing; that additional wage increases 
can be passed on to the consumer only in small part and 
if prices are raised demand falls off and the industry 
suffers from decreased volume; that there has been a 
downward trend of profit in the industry as a whole, with 
the exception of 1933, since the year 1920; that cotton 
goods prices have risen out of line with other prices and 
particularly in comparison with the total cash income of 
individuals; that weekly productivity per worker has de- 
creased since 1929: that restoration of the demand for 
cotton lies in the main in increased purchasing by workers 
in other industries. 


Thus may be summarized the arguments of opposite 
sides in a sick industry. It is not a question of protecting 
actual profits against the needs of workers for more ade- 
quate pay. The difficuly goes beyond this. From such 
statistical information as is available to the board, it is 
apparent that the industry as a whole is depressed and 
consumer demand has fallen off, and the fear has been 
expressed that any further increase in production costs at 
this time would further check sales, lessen production and 
react upon the workers in reduced employment. 

A reduction in the weekly standard of hours would 
not, under present conditions, lessen the amount of time 
worked; for the industry is not now furnishing even 30 
hours of work per week. The changed asked would, how- 
ever, increase the pay for the time actually worked. If 
the condition of the industry were such that labor could 
now obtain the permitted 40 hours of work a week, the 
resulting increase in weekly wages received would go far 
toward helping the situation. 


The workers contend that available statistical informa- 
tion may be biased, because on certain vital points it has 
come largely from compilations prepared by the employ- 
ers. Without wishing to question the accuracy of these 
statistics, the human interests involved are so vital that 
we believe a more thorough investigation, going to origi- 
nal sources, is called for. 

. We recommend therefore that the President ask the 
Departent of Labor, through its Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics, to prepare a comprehensive report on actual wages 
and earnings now prevailing. 


RECOMMEND FTC Prose Waces, Hours 


We also recommend that pursuant to the power grant- 
ed by Section 6 (C) of the Recovery Act, we at the same 
time request the Federal Trade Commission, which is the 
Government agency most thoroughly equipped for the 
task, to undertake an immediate investigation of the eco- 
nomic status of the industry in relation to the problems of 
wages and hours, and report its findings at the earliest 
possible moment, that these reports be made available to 
the parties, and that a hearing then be called before such 
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agency as the President may direct to determine whether 
a wage increase based upon reduction in hours can, under 
the prevailing economic conditions, be sustained. 


Maintenance of Wage Differentials ; Wage Classifications 


One of the points of complaint on the part of labor and 
one of the apparent sources of friction relates to the main- 
tenance of the differentials between employees paid more 
than the code minimum, the maintenance of which differ- 
entials is made obligatory by the codes. 

It has, of course, been impossible for us to attempt the 
investigation of complaints in any particular mill or mills. 
Our survey of the general situation has convinced us that 
at least one cause for this friction grows out of the uncer- 
tainty that now exists as to the exact classification of 
occupations in the industry. The claim is at times made 
that an employee actually doing the same work as for- 
merly is given a different classification and hence the 
obligation to maintain differentials evaded. 


StreTcH-Out May Be BuRDEN 


The board is of the opinion that a correct classification 
of occupations in the textile field and the development of 
definitions applicable thereto is highly important. It is 
our opinion that the Department of Labor ,through its 
Bureau of Statistics, should undertake this study, to- 
gether with a study of actual wage rates for the different 
classifications. ‘We believe that the material thus devel- 
oped would not only be helpful in the enforcement of 
code provisions, but would be of material aid to labor in 
its efforts at collective bargaining and would lead in the 
direction of the stabilization of wage rates within the in- 
dustry. We further recommend that the information thus 
collected be made available to management and to labor 
and, in particular, to the textile labor relations board and 
the Code Authority. 


Stretch-Out. 


The so-called “stretch-out” system is essentially the 
introduction of labor saving methods into the various 
processes of the textile industry. The introduction of the 


-stretch-out system’ may accompany the introduction of 


new machinery: but the stretch-out is not necessarily 
related to the introduction of labor-saving machinery. 
Adoption of the stretch-out system does not necessarily 
increase the work load of the individual worker; -but if 
not done scientifically, it results in most cases in an ad- 
ditional burden on the employee. 


Exploitation of the worker through introduction of the 
stretch-out system does not necessarily result from the 
mere increase in the number of looms or other machines 
the worker is called upon to'tend. Whether the stretch- 
out results in exploitation depends upon numerous com- 
plicated factors such as the number of machines the 
worker must operate, the division of labor in operating 
those machines, the physical condition under which the 
employee works, the character of the machine, the quality 
of the yarn and the like factors. 


The problem in regulating the use of the stretch-out 
system is to find the proper balance between the fullest 
possible utilization of devices that will result in increased 
efficiency and. the same time protection to the worker 
from improper increase in work load. The problem is 
difficult because of the numerous and often uncalculable 
factors that must be taken into consideration in reaching 
the proper result. 


The so-called stretch-out system was first successfully 
applied in the textile industry in the year 1923. Since 
that time it has been put into operation successfully in a 
number of plants. Many other plants, however, have 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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1. The completeness of American Cyanamid’s 
list of textile chemicals. | 


2. Every chemical supplied by American 
Cyanamid is the product of a specializing group 
within our organization. For instance, if your 
order calls for a Sulphonated Oil it will be sup- 
plied by a unit that has had years of experience 
in manufacturing and servicing Sulphonated 
Oil. It is exactly as if you had ordered from a 
company specializing in that product. So on 
down the list. It is your guarantee of quality 
and uniformity. 


3. American Cyanamid is a large corporation, 
and as such, offers you the benefits of complete 
laboratory facilities . . extensive research . . 


quick, fast delivery service from plants located 


at convenient shipping points throughout the 


country. You have the assurance of getting 

what you want—and getting it promptly. 

Consider the advantages of this arrangement— 

to you. And remember .. . Our list of chemicals 

is complete and our service is nation-wide. 

ACI DS—Acetic—Cresylic—Formic — Lactic — 
Muriatic——Nitric—Sulphuric—Tannic 


ALKALIS — Caustic Soda — Caustic Potash-— 


Carbonate of Potash—-Soda Ash 


HEAVY CHEMICALS — Bichromates—Prussi- 
ates —Glauber’s Salt —Iron Acetate — 
Silicate of Soda—-Phosphate of Soda— — 
Sulphide of Soda—Chrome Acetate 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS TAPIOCA FLOUR 


SIZING COMPOUNDS SAGO FLOUR 
PENETRANTS PIGMENTS AND 
CREAM SOFTENERS FILLERS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL GORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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Report on Investigation of 
Lug Strap Breakage 


_ Since the recasting of hours of operation and wages in 
the textile industry the successful mill man has been 
forced to.search out and eliminate every possible unnec- 
essary item of expense.. The known items of expense 
affecting costs are controllable but- the unknown and in- 
visible are not easily identified and often mount up to 
figures that will throw an apparent profit into a loss. 


An invisible expense of considerable importance is re- 
vealed in a survey that has just been completed by Engi- 
neer J. Fletcher Lowe, of J. E. Sirrine & Co. This survey 
relates to lug straps which have always been considered 
a minor supply for a loom and of relatively little import- 
ance in the weaving of fabric. But this engineering firm 
in their quest for invisible expenses found that 57 of the 
more important weaving mills reported an average cost of 
35 cents for course and medium goods mills every time a 
lug strap breaks and this does not include the cost of the 
replacing lug strap. On finer goods the average was 96 
cents for each breakage—again not including the replace- 
ment of a new lug strap. 

Mr. Lowe’s report follows: 


“We have made an investigation of the use of long sont 


short lug straps in an effort to determine how much it | 


costs a mill each time a lug strap breaks. 


“A questionnaire pertinent to the subject was sent out 
to one hundred and thirty-six mills in various sections. 
They have responded with interest and some good points 
have developed. From the replies to this questionnaire, 
the following are the conclusions of the majority: 


“Question 1. Would a broken lug strap be apt to cause 
breakage to any loom parts? 


“The majority of fifty-seven replies were to the effect 
that there is a possibility of breaking one or more of sev- 
eral parts, namely, shuttle, transfer hammer, bobbin sup- 
port, battery stand, front box plate, temple, filling fork, 
feeler, reed, picker, picker lever, picker stick, lug strap 
connection block and quills. There was a divergence of 
opinions as to which parts were subject to possible dam- 
age and the list includes any and all parts given in the 
answers to the inquiry. : 

“Many replies to this question state, however, that no 
damage is done when the protector rod and frogs are 
properly adjusted and the loom usually bangs off without 
damage to the loom or cloth. 


“Others stated that a lug strap that does not break. 


completely, but weakens and begins breaking gradually, 
is liable to cause more damage than one that breaks 
sharply. 

“Question 2, What per cent of broken lug straps cause 
a breakout or shuttle smash? 


“The answers received to this question ranged any- 
where from zero to 60 per cent. A fair average of all the 
replies would be approximately 34% per cent on coarse 
and medium goods, and 16% per cent on fine work and 
box looms. This factor, too, is variable and depends 
largely upon the condition and type of loom. Box looms 
are more apt to cause a shuttle smash and damage to 
loom parts than other types. Often, when a lug strap 
breaks on a box loom on the end opposite the multiple 
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already contains a shuttle. 


boxes if the loom continues to run, avother shuttle is 
thrown across the loom into the singl: box end which 
When this co:dition arises, a 
shuttle smash and possible damage to some loom parts is 
almost unavoidable. 


“Question 3. How many minutes is the loom out of 
production including any subsequent adjustments? 

“The average time given in the replies was approxi- 
mately 15 minutes on coarse and medium goods mills and 
39 minutes on fine goods. In some individual cases it 
might be much more or much less than this. 


“Question 4. When a loom bangs off, is the sudden 
shock to the loom harmful to its weakest parts? 

“With two exceptions each mill replied that it is 
harmful and dreaded. | 


“Question 5. How much does a broken lug strap cost 
a mill, exclusive’ of the cost of the new strap? 


“The answers to this question ranged from zero to $2. 
An average taken from the replies on coarse and medium 
goods mills amounted to about 35 cents and on finer 
goods the figures given were substantially higher, the 
average being approximately 96 cents for each breakage. 

“Question 6. Wouldn’t a fabric lug strap of longer 
life than your présent straps be a saving to your mill? 

“This question was almost unanimously answered in 
the affirmative. Several replies stated, however, that the 
cost of the longer life strap must not ‘be excessive. 


GENERAL 


“The total cost to a, mill when a lug strag breaks 
should include the fixer’s time for replacing it, such loss 
of profit as will result from the loom being out of produc- 
tion, any bad work or broken parts that result and, of 
course, the necessary cost of replacement. The indirect 
items are variable quantities, even on the same kind of 
looms in the same plant. There are so many variables 
which enter into this situation that no one can say with 
any degree of accuracy how much a broken lug strap 
costs, both directly and indirectly. Much depends upon 
the physical condition, the model and make of the loom, 
and the fabric being woven. The subject is one on which 
most mills have kept no records, and the nature of it is 
such that the answers given must be considered aiid as 
opinions and not as facts. 


“The fact remains, however, that a long wearing lug 
strap, correctly designed for the type of duty that it is to 
perform, is a refinement to a loom of more importance 
than the majority realize who have not given real thought 
to this subject. 


“The best quality repair parts to any machine are the 
cheapest in the long run and a lug strap that would out- 
last two or more of the ones being used would be a saving 
to a mill, provided, of course, the cost was not excessive. 
It would be a valuable aid toward minimizing the possi- 
bility of smashes and broken loom parts whenever such 
did exist. A strong durable lug strap, properly designed 
to withstand the terrific impact of the ever frequent pick- 
ing motion, would be worth while to a plant endeavoring 
to modernize its weave room, reduce seconds, and lower 
its weaving cost.” 
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Ask Consideration for Textiles ae 
In Reciprocal Tariff Treaties 


Declaring that it is essential for the cotton industry to 
retain its export business, the Textile. Export Association 
of the United States is advising all mill executives to get 
in touch with Senators and Representatives and to use all 
of the influence they can command in order that cotton 
goods will not be neglected when the State Department 
concludes treaties with Haiti, Colombia and Central 
American States. The association contends that cotton 
goods were forgotten when the Cuban trade treaty was 
drafted. 


The following communication was sent to all cotton 
mills by the association: 

“Every cotton mill in this country has a great interest 
directly or indirectly in cotton goods exports. Unless the 


present small export business in textiles is protected and 


increased, all mills will suffer as a result. 

“Japan is this.country’s outstanding competitor for 
cotton textiles in foreign markets and unless in the com- 
ing reciprocal tariff agreements this country’s business is 
afforded adequate protection, we might as well forget all 
about exporting goods. 3 


CuBAN TRADE DWINDLES 


“Recently an agreement was reached with Cuba, but 
cotton goods received practically no consideration nor 
added protection, with the result that not only an envis- 
aged gain in the cotton goods business from that market 
of at least $5,000,000 has been lost, but our business will 
undoubtedly continue to diminish rapidly in the face of 
present Japanese competition. 

‘“Treatiest with Haiti, Colombia and Central America 
are coming up for consideration in Washington the first 
week in October. It is therefore most essential for each 
cotton mill to get in touch with its Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and ask them to bring pressure on officials and 
other governmental connections in Washington and ac- 
quaint them with the export problems confronting mills 
and secure their full support in obtaining protection for 
cotton goods in these tariff agreements. 

‘The most important single item of exports to all these 
countries is cotton goods and in view of the privileges and 
advantages these nations have in their trade with the 
United States cotton goods should receive the protection 
so urgently needed. 


Comer Hits CuBaAn TREATY 


“Mr. Donald Comer recently wrote a letter to the Hon. 
John H. Bankhead, Senator from Alabama, reading as 
follows: 


““T cannot help, Senator, but express for our own 
selves and for the textile industry our tremendous dis- 
appointment with the terms of the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty. I have been very much afraid that in these nego- 
tiations we were going to find Washington disposed to 
overlook cotton goods and in this first treaty it seems my 
anxiety on this point was justified. There are 35,000 
people, Senator, engaged in operating 1,500,000 spindles 
in this country, producing over 500,000,000 yards of 
cloth for this export business and unless this particular 
part of our business can arouse some interest in the State 
Department at Washington, we are going to lose it and 
it is going to Japan. There is no reason in the world why 
our cotton goods should not continue to go to Cuba, the 
Philippine Islands and other primarily American mar- 
kets, but they will not go there unless it is accomplished 
through negotiations through our Department of State.’ ” 
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WASHING 
YOUR 
PRODUCTS? 


Will Laundering cause your products to fade, 
STANDARD shrink or deteriorate rapidly? Will they stand 
one trip to the laundry, or five trips or twenty? 
The Launder-Ometer will tell you dependably 
and quickly. A two-hour test in the Launder 
MACHINE Ometer is equal to twenty commercial launder- 
ings. Can you afford to be without such positive 
OF THE knowledge about your own merchandise when ’ 
the inexpensive Launder-Ometer is available to ; 

| Write for 16-page bulletin today. 


WASHING 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


389 West Superior. Street, Chicago 


gAUNDER-OMETE 


MEASURES WASHING ACTION 


BELTING 

is the guaranteed composite belt that has given over 40 
years of satisfactory service under all conditions. .TEON 
has the highest horsepower rating of any type of belting, 
and is practically stretchless. At 190 pounds tension the 
stretch per square inch of belt section is only .09 of an 
inch. The stretch of leather belt at the same tension is 
from .27 to 36 of an inch, according to quality. 


Actual Report From a North Carolina 
Mill on 20/1 Yarns 


“Two TEON Belts in our spinning room have. been run- 
ning 6 years and look good for 6 more. They have been 
cut only two times for a total of 2% inches in all this 
period. Front roll speed, 138 r.p.m., cylinder speed, 9,250 
r.p.m. 

“On the other hand, two canvas: belts that have been 
running only 42 months have been cuf 4% inches and are 
in bad condition. Here the front roll speed was 136 r.p.m. 
and cylinder speed, 9,000 r.p.m. 

“Furthermore, a high priced Special Tanned double 
leather belt which has been running only 10 months has 
been cut 3 times for a total of 44% inches. Front roll speed 
137 r.p.m.; cylinder speed, 9,100 r.p.m.” 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


Philadelphia,, Pa. ce 


Sou. Repr., N. W. Pyle, 
Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
Also makers of Samson “Hairon” Harness, Holdup, 
Lug and Spindle Straps | 
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Text of Winant Report As Given To 
President 
(Continued from Page 8) 


attempted to introduce the method without sufficient 
knowledge of its complexities and without sufficient care 
in its introduction. The adoption of ‘the code and the 
consequent increase in labor costs gave an added impetus 
to a nattempt to introduce labor-saving methods into the 
industry. The problem has been growing since the in- 
troduction of the code and now has reached such a criti- 
cal state that it constitutes one of the most important 
factors in the present strike. 


SouGHT TO SHOW No EXTENDED STRETCH-OUT 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has attempted to demon- 
strate that, inasmuch as textiles show not more than 2 
per cent increase in the amount of cotton consumed per 
man hour in the industry since the code was adopted, 
there has been no extended use of the stretch-out. The 
relative small increase of cotton consumption per working 
hour may be at least partially explained by the trend in 
recent years from coarse goods which require more labor 
time per pound of cotton consumed. And furthermore, 
regardless of statistical averages on cotton consumption, 
it is clear to the board, both from the complaints of the 
workers and from independent investigations by impar- 
tial experts, that there has, in the months following the 
adoption of the code, been a materially increased use of 
the stretch-out system. : 

After securing the best available advices from expert 
engineers, we have concluded that, owing to the great 
number of variables, it is not feasible at the present time 
to evolve any general formula to regulate the numerous 
types of machines, fabrics and other factors. We do be- 
lieve, however, that with time and experience such a 
formula can be developed, and that, meanwhile, a tem- 


porary and practical method of control can be estab- 
lished. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO PRESIDENT 


We recommend that the President shall, either on his 
own motion under Section 10 (B) or under Section 7 (C) 
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of the Recovery Act, or upon application by a group of 
employers representative of the industry, under Section 
3 (A), amend the code of fair competition for the cotton 
textile industry, in accordance with such procedure as he 
may determine, to provide substantially as follows: 


(1) The Textile Labor Relations Board shall appoint 
a. Textile Work Assignment Control Board consisting of 
an impartial chairman, one representative of the employ- 
ees and one representative of labor. 


(2) In order to provide opportunity to develop a 
sound method and adequate organization for the regula- 
tion of work assignments, no employer shall extend the 
number of looms, frames or other machines tended by an 
employee during the period ending February 1, 1935, nor 
shall such employer make a substantial change in tasks 
during this time. 

3. During the period of suspension provided for 
above, the Textile Work Assignments Control Board may 
on petition of any mill planning to install labor-saving 
machinery, and after hearing open to representatives of 
interested employers and employees, authorize the em- 


ployer to increase labor assignments to the extent only. 


that the amount of work required of the employees af- 
fected will be directly reduced by the installation of this 
machinery. 


4. On petition of the representatives of labor, or on 
its own motion, the Textile Work Assignments Control 
Board may investigate any work assignment at any mill 
which has been increased since July 1, 1933, and if it 
finds such assignment excessive may require its reduction 
accordingly. | 
5. The Textile Work Assignments Control Board 
shall have authority to appoint district impartial chair- 
men and such other agents as it sees fit and to issue such 
rules and regulations as it deems necessary to carry out 
the foregoing provisions. | 

6. The Textile Work Assignments Control Board 
shall study the actual operation of the stretch-out system 
in a number of representative plants, selected by the 
Code Authority and the United Textile Workers, and 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Southern Textile 
Exposition Postponed 
Until April . 


Greenville, S. C.—The postponement of the Eleventh 
Southern Textile Exposition until April has met with 
unanimous approval on the part of exhibitors and mill 
The definite date of the Exposition will - 
be announced within a few days. While it has never been 
doubted that the textile plants would re open, there will 
necessarily be some changes and readjustments in the 
labor forces of many Southern plants. The settling down 
period will take time, but will have terminated before 
spring.. 

The conviction is strong that the textile industry will 
enjoy a period of prosperity in the near future, and it will 
be necessary for a number of the oldest and best known 
mills to completely renew their equipment. Practically 
every plant requires something. 

Nothing will contribute more to the buying of new 
machinery than the belief that for a long time to come 
this industry will be free of serious labor troubles: The 
failure of the strike to gain its two main points, viz., in- 
creased wages and recognition of the union, has demon- 
strated that the majority of workers do not support the 
attempt to force these demands upon the mills. It proves 
what is more important, that the constitutional right to 
work, and the right to employ labor of its own selection 
are based upon principles firmly rooted in the minds of | 
the people. 

No exhibitor at the show has cancelled his contract. 
All arrangements for booths, railings, installation of elec- 
trical, gas and water connections will be carried out by 
the management as heretofore ordered, unless otherwise 
instructed.: Reservations for room will stand as made. 
If any who have engaged rooms desire to cancel, notice 
should be given to Textile Hall Corporation at once. 
There is a long list of applicants which will absorb any 


rooms made available. 


The program for the week will be rewritten. It is 
hoped that the heads of textile schools will meet the first 
three days. An important meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will be held Friday of show week. There 
has not been time to do more than outline the program. 
It will include a meeting of the Greenville Section of the 
A; Si 

It is thought that some former exhibitor who have not 
yet taken space will be heard from soon, and it may be 
necessary to use the balcony and mezzanine of Textile 
Hall. 

Comparatively few shipments have been made of dis- 
play materials for the reason that the strike has been 
causin ga great deal of concern at the factories. If ship- 
ments are received, they will be stored free of charge or 
returned if desired. 


Berman On Code Authority 


Victor H. Berman, president of Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed a member of 
the Code Authority of the Sulphonated Oil Manufactur- 
ing Industry, to assist in formulating its plans and poli- 
cies. 

Mr. Berman has also been active in the affairs of the 
Sulphonated Oil Manufacturers’ Association since its for- 
mation. 
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Governor Ehringhaus and the Cotton Mill | 
Situation in North Carolina 


(From North Carolina Christian Advocate) 


“Flying Squadrons” with hundreds of people in a sin- 
gle cavalcade mounted upon trucks and crowded into 
automobiles last week visited cotton mills, and with a 
great show of force, though it does not appear that they 
brandished firearms, demanded that the mills shut down 
and the operatives quit work, while in several instances 
they forcibly trespassed upon property and even destroy- 
ed it. 

It was in the face of these conditions and upon the 
earnest plea of communities so visited or had reason to 
believe they would be, that Governor Ehringhaus called 
out troops, not to stop the strike, but to see that the 
rights of person and property be not violated in North 
Carolina. In other words, the soldiers were to preserve 
order and due observance of the law when there were 
serious threats of rioting and bloodshed. For when men 
and women gather in large numbers and with the terrify: 
ing name of “flying squadrons” race into a community 
for no other purpose than to impose their desires upon 
the community, that “flyig squadron’ will sooner or 
later be caught in the grip of mob psychology and become 
liable to do anything that mad men do. Furthermore, 
ordinary “Tar Heels” are not going to submit to the will 
of any such defhant groups. They are not built that way. 
The Governor, therefore, had reason to fear grave results, 
and we think his prompt action was proper and right. 
Why lock the stable door after the horse has been stolen? 
_ One editor in this State has said repeatedly nobody had 
been. killed, why call out soldiers? That to us sounds 
silly. Neither have soldiers, so far as we have heard, 
done anything whatever to infringe upon the legal rights 
of a single man, woman or child. The man who keeps 


the law need have no fear of those appointed to enforce 
the law. 


This whole question so far as the action of our Goy- 
ernor is concerned was only incidentally concerned with 
this present controversy of capital and labor; primarily, 
it has to do with the sanctity of the law and we are ever- 
more on the side of law enforcement. There is nothing 
in our judgment so much needed in these eventful days 
— years as the enthronement of the majesty of the 

Ww. 

Having said these things it is our desire to direct atten- 
tion to something else. We wish to say a word about our 
cotton mill people. Our textile workers are as a class 

(Continued on Page 14d) 
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Many prominent mills are getting maxi- 
mum production by using WAK Counters. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 


sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 


new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Called OF 


{> WINANT. Boarp made a report to Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. 


Francis J. Gorman, vice-president of the Unit- 
ed Textile Workers, and strike manager, realiz- 
ing that the general textile strike was crumbling 
and that textile employees were going back into 
the mills, in thousands, made an insistent de- 
mand that the Winant report be published. 


President Roosevelt said: 


In formally approving the report submitted to me by. 
the board of inquiry for the cotton textile strike, I want 
to express the very sincere hope that all employees now 
on strike will return to work and that all textile manufac- 
turers will take back employees without discrimination. 
At the same time I am confident that manufacturers will 
aid the government in carrying out of the steps outlined. 


Cotton manufacturers were the first to adopt 
a Code under the NRA and went the limit with 
President Roosevelt in placing the industry un- 
the NRA. 


They readily agreed to shorter hours, mini- 


mum wages and to community and State labor 


mediation boards with the right of labor or in- 

dustry to appeal to a National Labor Mediation 

Board headed by Dr. Bruere, a man who could 

-- by no means be charged with being prejudiced 
in favor of capital: 

Cotton manufacturers thought that with the 
establishment of a Cotton Textile Code and 
with the rights of labor safeguarded by arbitra- 
tion boards, the industry could look forward to 
peaceful operation. 

They found, however, that whenever any ar- 
bitration board investigated any charge made 
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by union leaders and decided against the union 

contentions, that an immediate attack was made 

upon the members of such arbitration board. 
When the decisions were appealed to the 


Bruere Board and the decisions of the State 


Board upheld an attack was made upon the 


Bruere Board. 


Finally to appease the labor leaders two men 
were added to the Bruere Board, one of them 
being C. M. Fox, an active union organizer, but 
because they could not dictate the decisions of 


Killiug the Goose thet laid 
Golden bogs 


the Bruere Board, Francis J. Gorman and 
Thomas F. McMahon called a general textile 
strike. 


When President Roosevelt appointed a Me- 
diation Board, Francis J. Gorman said: 


We are unwilling to enter into such an agreement and 
will stay out until we get concessions from the mills. 


The brazen little Englishman then made him- 
self silly with statements about it being neces- 
sary for all mills to close before he would discuss 


with the industry any settlement of the strike. . 


On September 9th he said: 


The mills are closed. We can keep them closed indefi- 
nitely. There is no doubt about that. 


However, very few mills had closed, except 
those from which the workers had been driven 
by intimidation and violence, and it became evi- 
dent, last week, that the employees were realiz- 
ing that they had been deceived about the union 
and the Government relief which they expected 


to receive and, by thousands, they began to re- 


enter the mills. 
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Strikers demanded—30-hour week, 40-hour 
pay, recognition of United Textile Workers, 


end of the specialization system (called 
stretch-out). 


Strikers returned to work with—40-hour 
week, no recognition of United Textile Work- 
ers (except one small mill) and to operate the 


same number of machines as before the 
strike. 


Strikers received—Proposal to transfer 
settlement of labor disputes from NRA to a 
textile labor relations. board in the Depart- 
ment of Labor; 


committee; fact-finding probe by the Federal 
Trade Commission and Labor Department. 


Strikers did not receive—The $6 per week 
from the Government which labor organizers © 
promised them, any relief from the $1,000,- 
000 which the United Textile Workers had 


Results of the Strike 


stretch-out investigating | 


accumulated in New York from union dues. 


Strike leaders and organizers received— 
Their salaries every week during the strike— 
board and lodging at the best hotels. 


The strike cost—Fourteen lives, $18,000,- 
000 in wages, twice that amount in loss of 
business, sabotage, cost of armed guards, 
National guardsmen in eight States, State 
troops and police. 


Strike was called off without—Any agree- 
ment whatever by the employers relative to 
wages, hours,, machinery load or their accept- 
ance of any proposed arbitration. 


The probable effect—Disparagement and 
possible disruption of the NRA textile codes ; 
loss by the union of thousands of members, 


loss of jobs by those who have been guilty of 
violence. | 


Realizing that the strike was crumbling, and 
that last Monday would witness the return to 
the mills of most of the strikers, Mr. Gorman, 
evidently having had a tip relative to the Winant 
Board report, loudly demanded that it be pub- 
lished and President Roosevelt made his state- 
ment requesting that the strikers return to work 
and that the mills receive them without discrim- 
ination. 

On Saturday, September 22nd, Francis J. 
Gorman called off the strike and announced that 
he had torn the NRA apart. 


At the time of writing this, the group of cotton 
manufacturers who met in New York to consider 


. the Winant report have made no announcement 


and we have no information relative to the dis- 
cussion to be made, but we have our own ideas. 


We believe that, if codes can be amended by 


force and coercion, there is no need of having 
codes. 


If the NRA has been torn apart as charged by 
Francis J. Gorman, we should abandon all the 
things which have been set up under the NRA 


codes and fall back upon our constitutional 
rights. 


The alleged stretch-out has been investigated 
by order of Congress, by order of the South Car- 
olina Legislature and by the Economics Depart- 
ment of Yale University and in hundreds of 
cases by labor arbitration boards. There is no 
need to set up a new board to make another in- 
vestigation. The Research Department of the 
NRA has investigated and reported upon wages 
and hours of labor in the cotton textile industry 


and there is no need of setting up another board 
to make another investigation. 


Gen. Hugh Johnson very emphatically stated 
that: the General Textile Strike was a positive 
violation of an agreement made with Thos. F. 
McMahon and the United Textile Workers and 
said that if their agreements were worth no more 
than that, he did not see how further agreement 
could be made with them. 


In spite of a written agreement with the silk 
mills around Paterson, N. J., in which strikes 
were expressly prohibited, Francis J. Gorman 
ordered out the workers in the silk mills. 


In spite of a binding agreement with the 
Amoskeag Mills at Manchester, N. H., their em- 
ployees were ordered to strike. 


The United Textile Workers under their pres- 
ent leaders isan organization which is absolutely 
unreliable and will not hesitate to violate any 
agreement written or otherwise. 


It has condemned and reviled every labor 
mediation board which has failed to make deci- 
sions in its favor. 


Under the circumstances we can see no reason 
for cotton manufacturers to accept the Winant 
Report or pay serious attention to same. 

The strike was called by Francis. J. Gorman 
without consulting the cotton manufacturers and 
called off without any agreement or settlement 
being made by the mills. 

If Mr. Gorman wishes to call another strike 
he is privileged to do so immediately. 


Many may be called but few will hear. 
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Governor Ehringhaus and the Cotton Mill 
Situation in North Carolina 
(Continued from Page 14a) 


industrious, peace-loving people who cammand the re- 
spect and appreciation of all who know them. Further- 
more, cordial relations as a rule exist between the owners 
and managers and those who work in the mills. We could 
hardly expect it otherwise when we recall that with rare 
exceptions the mill owners and managers and those em- 
ployed in the mills are all native North Carolinians who 
came from the farms—there were no cities in former days 
m North Carolina and no big cities now. The mill com- 
munities still are known as “mill villages.’? It has been 
the farmer-folk who from the beginning have operated 
the cotton mills of North Carolina, and those friendly 
relations which are characteristic of the people amid the 
hills and mountains of western North Carolina still exist 
to a remarkable degree in the textile communities of the 
present day. 

This writer knows whereof he writes. We have wit- 
nessed the whole textile development from the first and 
saw the industry grow till North Carolina has now more 
spindles in operation than any other State in the Union. 
We know the mill peeple. We have eaten at their tables, 
slept in their homes, talked to the bright, well fed, intelli- 
gent children in their school rooms, preached in their 
churches, admired their rosy cheeked daughters and ap- 
preciated those sons, some of whom have become Chris- 
tian ministers, lawyers, doctors, school teachers, mer- 
chants, and ball players in the “big leagues,” for they 
know how to play as well as to work. Being interested 
in these textile workers we have watched with joy their 
social development through the years. 


Developed Grounds 
* 
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It goes without saying that some of them do not know 
how to get on in the world, how to make the best of life, 
and as a result, are hard pressed by the forces about 


_them, but where upon the face of the whole earth will 


one not find the same unfortunate people in any and 
every social or industrial class? 


Knowing these people as we do, they in our opinion 
did not invent the “flying squadron” as a means of ad- 
justing an industrial strike. The men who set these 
squadrons going were not familiar with the temper of 
North Carolinians. These squadrons may be operated . 
by somebody who lives within the borders of this State, 
but “flying squadrons” look to us like the child of the 
alien, and some aliens who do not know that North Car- 
olinians resent the intrusion of outsiders seekinfi selfish’ 
gain. 

In saying all this we do not attempt to argue that men 
should not. stop work if they choose to do so, but we 
think Governor Ehringhaus is to be commended when he 
said that their rights shall be protected if he has to call 
out the army to doit. Neither are we saying that all our 
textile workers are receiving as much as they would like 
to have. But who is? What doctor, or lawyer, or school 
teacher, or preacher, or merchant, or farmer, is making 
much money? We doubt if there is a cotton mill in these 
United States that is as valuable as it was ten years ago. 
Certainly a majority of them have paid little or no divi- 
dends to their stockholders. 


With a large per cent of the people of this country 
being fed out of the Federal Treasury, it seems anomalous 
for “flying squadrons” to race over the country to keep 
men from work who have a job and are eager to make an 
honest living. 
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Manufacturer 


| HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
W of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 

And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 


articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. | 

Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
these dollars will reduce other selling costs. 


Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 


are given proof that the products they offer to you bear the 


minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously ns advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 


Tuts identifies an ABP paper . 
It stands for honest, known, paid diene: 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


Textile Bulletin is a member of 


ww 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS. INC. 


330 West 42nd St. - New York City 
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Cooper Hewitts make it easy 
to see ends down in the plant 


Marcus Hook, Pa. 


* 
COOPER HEWITT mercury- 
vapor lamps have demon- 
strated their superiority 
for the lighting of nearly 


every process involved in — 


the production of rayon products. In fact, more than 60% 
of all the rayon processed in the United States is made 
under Cooper Hewitts. From the machining, drilling and 
inspection of platinum jets until the finished goods leave 
the knitting and weaving areas, these lighting units are 
taking the kinks out of the manufacture of rayon fabrics. 


The reason for such wide-spread use of Cooper Hewitt 
illumination throughout the textile industry goes far 
beyond any question of mere quantity of light. Other 
ways of getting just light appear to be less expensive. 
Cooper Hewitts have won their place solely because their 
light is of a better quality than can be obtained by any 
other means. 


Cooper Hewitt illumination, due to its cool glareless 
character, provides a quality of light far superior to any 
other for the many process departments not only in the 
rayon industry but also in the many allied branches of 
the textile field. But, why don’t you try Cooper Hewitts? 
A 30-day trial will demonstrate their value and involves 
no obligation to purchase the lamps used. For details, 
simply write to: General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 
855 Adams St., Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


606A Copr. 1934. General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
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of the Viscose Company at 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Cumberland Silk Mill at Rock- 


wood has closed, but not because of the national textile 


strike. H.O. Edgar, manager, declared several weeks ago 
that the plant might have to close “for lack of orders.” 

The mill is one of three operated by Mandell & Rie- 
back, with headquarters in New York. The mill is said 
to be considering shipping equipment to its mill at Brew- 
ton, Ala. 


MeripiAN, Miss.—According to announcement by 
Mayor Clint Vinson, chairman of the building committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, work on the Phillips-Jones 
garment factory will be completed by Saturday. The 
task of finishing the factory building is now on the home 
stretch, with plumbing and heating installation in prog- 
ress and painting almost completed. High officials of the 
Phillips-Jones organization has been notified and it is ex- 
pected that a delegation will arrive in Meridian this week 
for formal acceptance of the factory. 


ENTERPRISE, ALA.—Following action of the Govern- 
ment in levying against the Enterprise Mill here for $20,- 


. 000 in processing. taxes due since the levy became effec- 


tive, H. L. Gary was recently appointed receiver on a 
petition of creditors other than the Government. 


An involuntary petition for bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Dale Mill, of Ozark, against which the Gov- 
ernment also levned for $12,000 in back processing taxes. 
The petition is set for hearing before Judge Kennamer a! 
Montgomery. No opposition to the appointment of a 
receiver is expected. | 

Both mills, of which C. A. Oneal, of Anlalusia, was 
president, and his son, M. L. Oneal, manager, were closed 
down by the management prior to the processing levy. 
The Enterprise Mill is owned by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, which foreclosed on a mortgage. The 
receiver reopened the mill to complete processing of goods 
under contract and then closed it down again. 

A first mortgage on the Dale Mill for $6,500 is held by 
the Enterprise Banking Company. This plant has about 
20,000 to 25,000 pounds of goods in process which the 
receiver, when and if appointed, is expected to run off. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A plan for reorganization of the 
finaneial structure of the Woodside Cotton Mills Com- 
pany was filed in Federal District Court here and Judge 
H. H. Watkins signed an order setting October 10th at 
10 a. m. as the date for a hearing on the proposal. | 

Judge Watkins’ order set the date for a hearing for 
consideration of “such plan and consideration of th2 
question as to whether the plan so proposed shall be con- 
firmed’ and also directed that a copy of the plan be sent 
to each stockholder and creditor not later than September 
29th. 

The plan as submitted in accordance with Section 77-B 
of the new bankruptcy act for elimination of indebtedness 
and creation of new shares of capital stock at lower par 
value. Provision was also made for authorizing the issu- 
ance of the new stock and for other details incident to the 
reorganization. 

The paper set forth that indebtedness of the mills as ol 
June 30, 1934, was $3,648,107.64 and. that of this 
amount, $650,000 in demand mortgage notes should have 
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interest rate reduced to 5 per cent by the holders and that 
as long as interest was paid semi-annually, there should 
be no demand for the principle for 10 years. 

A total of $609,917.49 for supplies and minor exne 1se: 
would not be affected as these expenses would be fluctu- 
ating from time to time. 


Of the remainder, $$2,388,190.15, one-third would b> 
cared for by issuance to creditors of new preferred stock 
with. par value of $100 and holders entitled to cumulative 
dividends of 6 per cent. The other two-thirds would be 
cared for by issuance of new common stock with par 
value of $20 a share, four and one-half shares to be given 
for each $100 of the remaining two-thirds indebtedness. 

The capital stock, given a book value June 30th of 
$562,522.94 and consisting of 26,087.6 shares of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock and 17,637.6 shares o! 
common stock with par value of $100, would all be sur- 
rendered and exchanged for new stock. 


The preferred would be exchanged for new common 
stock of par value of $20, one share of new to be given 
for one share of the old. The old common stock would 
be surrendered and exchanged for new common stock w.th 
par value of $20 a share, five shares of the new to be ex- 
changed for one of the old. 


The by-laws and charter would be amended to provid: 
for authorization of 113,500 shares of capital stock, 8,500 
preferred and 105,000 common, and also for formation of 
a new corporation, similar in all respects to the old, if it 
were thought advisable. The amendments would also 
provide that one-third of profits each year be put into a 
sinking fund to be applied to purchase new preferred 
stock. 

The paper pointed out that the indebtedness would be 
reduced to $1,259,917.49, as $2,400,000 of the indebted- 
ness would be paid by issuance of new stock, $650,000 
would be extended 10 years with reduction of interest 
and that $609,912.49 would remain as current indebted- 
ness, against which the company would have assets of 
$723,517.36. Two-thirds of the interest charges would 
be eliminated, the company’s financial position would be 
improved and stockholders would be put in ‘position to 
share earnings. Assets would remain the same except 
those pledged as collateral. 
have greater book value on their stock. 

Affixed to the paper were lists containing names of 
creditors and stockholders of the firm and directors of 
Kasley Cotton Mills, giving assent to the plan. 


Terrell Has More Territory 


Economy Baler Company announces that the appoint- 
ment of the Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
as Sales agents for the Economy line of baling presses in 


the States of North and South Carolina, Geor gia and 
Alabama. 


The Terrell Machine Company have handled the Econ- 
omy line of baling presses for the past two years in the 
States of North and South Carolina and are, therefore, 
well versed on the line, so will be in position to give cus- 


tomers in the States of Georgia and Alabama the atten- 
tion they deserve. 


(Common stockholders would 


USE ‘GROUP DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION 


Take a Leaf From This 
-Man’s Book 


This man typifies thousands of leading lawyers. His ability 
is so highly regarded that he readily commands handsome’ re 
tainer fees. 

And yet he realizes that any one person’s experience must 
have its limitations; and therefore fully appreciates the value 
of group diagnosis and prescription. He does not hesitate to, 
seek legal opinion other than his own, when faced with unta- 
miliar situations. In this way he utilizes the experience of 
others. 

Take a leaf from this man’s book, when faced with unfa- 
miliar chemical processing problems, or if there is the least 
question regarding the efficiency of your present routine meth 
Utilize the experience of others. 

Arnold-Hoffman offers you a broad outside experience gained 
in more than a century of contact with all branches of the 
textile industry. We also maintain a complete modern labora- 
tory and a staff of specially trained chemists to assist you in 
arriving quickly at the best processing methods. 


This service is free to all users of A-H products, actual or 
potential. When in doubt, get in touch with our local repre- 
sentative. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Charlotte 


Softeners «Soluble Oils - Tallow -Waxes+ Soaps 


Flour - Dextrines - Starches - Pigment Colors 
and Lakes - Ammonia - Acids - Blue Vitriol 
Borax - Bichromate of Soda - Bichromate 
Liquid Chlorine - Chloride of 
Lime - Caustic Soda (solid or flaked). 
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CONTROLLED | 
Rayor W. arp Sizing 


The new Johnson :'.; is almost automatic so effectively are all 
operations control'er,. 

Stretch is contralle:! by a special quick-change gear box. Loom- 
beam tension is ccn . led by a friction disc drive. Cone pulleys 
and slip belts here. r. used are entirely eliminated. 

A new patented main drive includes in one unit, the motor, varia- 
ble speed transmission, slow speed, and: reverse motion. 

A press :re gauge indicates the pressure of the quetsch rolls. The 
exact amount of squeeze required to impregnate any particular 
warp may therefore be repeated whenever the same type of warp 
's ign, 

Inchividual steam controls and temperature gauges make it possible 
to reg'i'ate temperature of each cylinder independently. 

Write ‘or .ree descriptive folder TODAY. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Representatives 


Carolina Speciaity Co. 


Joseph Barnes 
Charlotte, N. C. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


How to save $50 to $200 a Week 
| in your CLOTHROOM 


and improve the quality 


Hermas shears have saved 
thousands of dollars a year for 
manufacturers operating from 
50 looms up, making sail ducks, 
toweling, sheetings, blankets, 
silks, rayons, etc. One concern 4 

saved $11,439.96 a year—others 

from $9000 to $1200—-many more 

Capers savings of $220 to $72 a | 

week. 
The Hermas Shears—the only HERMAS MACHINE 
REAL automatics — trim and 

clean all hanging strings, small CO. 

loops, floats, and selvages and 
both sides of ore Cloth rests 
open automatically to allow pas.- 

sage of seams and shear WITH.- Hawthorne, N. J. 

IN ONE FOOT OF THE SEAM. Southern Representatives; 
Write for all the facts TODAY. Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


of your fabrics 


Cloth Room Machinery 
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Something New in Selvage Harness 


Although great improvements have continuously been 
made in loom equipment, very little attention has been 
said to the weaving of the selvage, says an announcement 
rom Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company. 

‘Accordingly we find a modern loom weaving its selv- 
age with the same old type of equipment. 

‘Realizing that the selvage is the Hall Mark of any 
piece of fabric, the engineering division of Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Company, general offices and plant, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., have just placed on the market something 
absolutely modern as well as unique in selvage harness. 


The eye coupling of 
the single hook attach 
ment assures a perfect. 
/y flexible movement 

to the 


harness 


“It is a scientifically designed harness operated in com- 
junction with standard selvage motion. The eye coupling 
of the single rod hook attachment assures a perfectly 
flexible movement to the harnesss. It is, therefore, always 
in perfect alignment,’ the announcement says. 

The length is governed by the fabric and loom condi- 
tion, 

The specially constructed shoulder qn the heddle bar 
or rod assures the outside end guides always being in 
proper position and not interfering with the spacing of 
the heddles. 

It is really a separate or self-contained unit, and can 
be quickly attached or detached. It is positive in action 
and very light in weight. 

“Being equipped with the latest scientifically designed 
and polished flat steel heddle, it assures as perfect a selv- 
age as the fabric itseli—a weakness in former practice,” 
the company states. “Often a good piece of fabric was 
condemned just on account of the poor appearance of 
the selvage. This late creation of selvage harness over- 
comes these defects and brings the entire loom equipment 
up to the minute,” the manufacturers say. 


Rumors of an impending strike in the Silk Textile In- 
dustry which bega nto circulate freely in the latter half 
of August, caused a 35 per cent increase in sales and a 
13 per cent increase in production, according to figures 
made public by Peter Van Horn, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, Inc. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
Jackson Moistening Co., Inc...__. 
Abbott Machine Co. . — Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 1 
tivin Corp. — Johnson, Chas. B. . 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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Clark Publishing 27 
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Draper Corporation 
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Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
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zeneral Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 16 Textile Hall Corp. 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co. Textile Shop, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. -- —U— 
irasse hemical Co., The — . & Ring Traveler Co. -- 
Garton & Knight Co. - | — Universal Winding Co. — 
Greensboro Reed Co. ont 
—H— Veeder-Root, Inc. ~~ 
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Machine Co. 18 Vogel, Joseph A. 21 
Oughton, E. F. & Co. — 
Houghton Wool Co. 16 WAK, Ine. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 21 Waltham Watch Co. 
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Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Jackson Lumber 


Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
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National Association 
Puts Off Meeting 


Boston.—The annual meeting of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, scheduled for Octo- 
ber 10th at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
has been postponed. 

In a notice to the membership 
mailed, Secretary Russell T. Fisher 
says: 

“The date previously announced 


for the annual meeting, October 10th, 


has been cancelled and the meeting 
postponed. This action has been ta- 
ken because the situation has not 
been such as to allow adequate prep- 
aration for the meeting, and because 
conditions. may still be such that 
many mill executives would not care 
to be away from their mills at that 
time.” 


Industrial Engineer 
Defends “Stretch-Out” 


Springfield, Mass.—-Irvin Gerofski, 
industrial engineer for Scovell, Well- 
ington & Co., declared the so-called 
“stretch-out system” is a_ practical 
and worthwhile system if properly 
operated. Mr. Gerofski made that 
assertion in an address before the 
Springfield Chapter, National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, 


SEE 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 


Charlotte, N. C. 
For Standard 


WOOL TOPS 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER | 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corpse 
. &S. Patent Office 


Text of Winant Report As Given To 


President 


(Continued from Page 12) 1. 


shall by January 1, 1935, recommend to the President a 
permanent plan for regulation of the stretch-out. Such 
recommendations, when approved by the President or the 
administrator, after such notice and hearing as he may 
prescribe, shall become effective as part of the code. Such 
plan shall include, among such others as the board deems 


necessary, the following principles: 


(A) No employer shall increase the work assignments 
of any class of work until it has secured authorization 3, 
fro mthe district impartial chairman from the district in 


which the. mill operates. 


The district chairman shall 


authorize extensions of work assignments only if the fol- 
lowing conditions have been complied with: 


The employer has filed with the district impartial 
chairman and with the representative of the employees at 


the mill a petition for authorization of extension of work 
assignments. 


The petition must include a sworn state- 


ment on a form to be provided by the board, indicating 


the conditions which have been established at the mill as 
the basis for extension. 


2. <A period of six weeks has elapsed since the filing 
of the petition. 


Either (A) the representatives of labor in the mill 
have not filed a protest to the proposed extension before 
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* In Choosing Your 
New York Hotel 
REMEMBER THESE 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
of the NEW EDISON 


e Sun - Ray Health Lamps 
© New York’s Newest Hotel 
© In the Heart of Times Square 
© Five Minutes to 50 Theatres 
© 1000 Rooms @ 1000 Baths 
@ 1000 Radios 


@ Extra - Large - Sized Rooms 
Many Windows — Large Closets 


e Extremely moderate rates— 


Single from $2.50 day 
Double $4.00 “ 


47 ST. JUST WEST OF B'WAY 


JOHN LL. HORGAN GENERAL MANAGER 


RUBBER ROLL 


__COVERING 


All Kinds | 
FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 
Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO. 


SALISBURY NORTH CAROLINA 


BULLETIN. 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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the end of the six weeks’ period, or (B) if such protect 
has been filed, there has been a public bearing of the rep- 
resentatives both of the mill and of labor, with such in- 
vestigation by the district impartial chairman or his 
agents as he may deem desirable, and the impartial chair- 
man is convinced that the conditions which have been 
maintained throughout the six weeks’ period justify the 
extension. 


DISTRICT (CCHAIRMAN’S Dectstion BINDING 


(B)The district impartial chairman on petition by the 
representatives of the employees at any mill shall inves- 
tigate the justifiability of existing labor assignments and, 
if he finds the assignment involves excessive efforts by the 
workers, shall require the mill to reduce such assignment. 
The fact that any mill has failed to maintain any of the 
conditioris set down in the statement accompanying the 
petition on which the existing work assignment has au- 
thorized shall be grounds for denial of the petition. 


(C) Decisions of the district chairman rendered un- 
der the above provisions shall be binding upon the parties 
affected, but shall be subject to appeal to the textile work 
assignments control board, whose decision shall be final. 


The silk, wool and allied textile industries: 


The present strike centers primarily around troubles 
in the cotton textile industry. Nevertheless, workers in 
the wool textile, silk textile, throwing, velvet, uoholstery 
and drapery industries, in the wool trade, and in certain 
parts of the hosiery industry have been called out by the 
United Textile Workers and are now on strike. 


The problems in these allied industries are of the same 
general character as the problems hitherto discussed with 
reference to the cotton textile industry. The board be- 
lieves that the issues in connection with these allied in- 
dustries should be settled on much the same basis as we 
have proposed for the cotton textile industry. 


As to the silk and wool industries, we recommend that 
the Textile Labor Relations Board be given the same 
jurisdiction as that proposed for the cotton textile indus- 
ry: that the question of changes in wage and hour pro- 
visions be treated in the same manner as is recommended 
for the cotton textile industry: and that similar provi-. 
sions for regulation of the stretch-out system be incorpor- 
ated in the respective codes. 


The board has not had opportunity in the length of 
time at its disposal to inquire fully into the situation in 
the remaining industries enumerated above, or to confer 
with representatives of the management from those in- 
dustries. We do not believe. however. that this report 
should. for that reason, be delayed. We recommend that 
the Textile Labor Relations Board be given jurisdiction 
in all matters arising under Section 7 (A) in these re- 
maining industries; that questions of changes in wage and 
hour provisions be treated in the same manner, contem- 
plating further investigation, as is recommended for the 
cotton textile industry; that the questions whether the 
Textile Labor Relations Board should have jurisdiction 
over other labor provisions of the respective codes and 
whether similar provisions for the regulation of the 
stretch-out system be incorporated in those codes, should 
be considered as soon as the new Textile Labor Relations 
Board can make recommendations. 


1. For the more adequate protection of labor’s rights 
under the collective bargaining and other labor provisions 
of the code, there shall be created under Public Resolu- 
tion No. 44 an impartial board of three to be known as 
the Textile Labor Relations Board which shall be pro- 
vided with an adequate staff and other facilities. This 
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board shall have powers and duties in the textile field 
similar to those exercised by the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board and the Steel Labor Relations Board in their | 
respective fields, and shall have the authority to adminis- | 


ter, in addition to Section 7 (A), other labor provision- 
of the cotton, silk and wool codes. © 


2. In order to obtain necessary data upon the ability 
of the cotton, silk and wool textile industries to suppor: 
an equal or a greater number: of employees at higher 
wages, it is recommended that the President direct th 
Department of Labor and, in accordance with Section 
6 (C) of the Recovery Act, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to investigate and report on these matters at the 
earliest possible time. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR STRETCH-OUT 


3. For the purpose of regulating the use of th 
stretch-out system in the cotton, wool and silk industries 
it is recommended that the respective codes be amended 
to provide that a special committee be created under the 
Textile Labor Relations Board to supervise the use of the 
stretch-out, that until February 1, 1935, no employer 
shall extend the work load of any employee, except in 
special circumstances with the approval of the stretch- 
out committee; that the stretch-out committee shall have 
power to investigate present work assignments, and where 
it finds improper speeding up of work, require reduction 
accordingly; that the stretch-out committee shall recom- 

mend to the President not later than January 1, 1935, a 
permanent plan for regulation of the stretch- out, under 
which employers shall be required to secure approval of 
an impartial agency prior to increasing the work load of 
the employees, which plan, when approved by the Presi- 


dent after such notice and public hearing, as he may pre- | 


scribe, shall become effective as part of the code. 
4. To aid in the enforcement of code provisions re- 


_ lating to wages above the minimum, and to serve as an 


aid and guide in making collective agreements, it is rec- 
ommended that the Department of Labor be directed to 
study definitions and classifications of occupations and 
existing wages for such occupations, and that the infor- 
mation thus collected be made available to labor and 
management of the industry. 


CONCLUSION 


The findings and recommendations here submitted to 
you are based on as comprehensive and careful a survey 
as the situation permitted. ‘The board is confident that 
these findings and recommendations are fair and reason- 
able, that they meet the basic sources of the difficulty 
and that they offer the possibility of a just and lasting 
settlement. We believe further that they provide a sound 
basis for the “united action of labor and management” 
contemplated by the Recovery Act and the recovery pro- 
gram. 

We therefore seule hope that the United Textile 
Workers will call off the strike on the basis of these rec- 
ommendations. At the same time we request the employ- 


ers in the industry to take back the workers now on strike 


without discrimination. 
( Signed) 


BoArD OF INQUIRY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


John G. Winant, Chairman. 


Marion Smith. 


Raymond V, Ingersoll. 
Sept. 17, 1934, 
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VOGEL 


Number 


FOUR 


NSTALL it anywhere—and it won't freeze. 
Put it to the hardest kind of use and it won't 
get out of order. It’s built to give service, and 
you can depend on the Vogel Number Four 
under all conditions and in all kinds of weather. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ST. LOUIS. MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Products 


Os 
MANUFACTURE 
TURING COS, 


or Catton, Woolen, Wur,, 
end Asbestos Milly 


An Army—CONSTANTLY 
AT ATTENTION for you 


If your cards are clothed with Tuf- 
fer Card Clothing you have an 
army of wire points that stands 
constantly at attention for every 
fibre in every run of stock, to give 
you maximum results. 


244 Forsyth 
Atlante, Ga. 


Pa., Dallas, 
Texas, and Washington, D.C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., 
Philadelphia 


Boston 65 Worth 8t., New York 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIO ExPortT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tsomas St. New 


It’s a Gift 
trial supply of  Vietor 


we want to send you 
so confident you will like them, 


-this 
Travelers 
are 


FREE. 
the expense. 


We we stand 
But the ability of Victor to keep turning out better trav- 
elers,--advanced. designs that bring you improved spinning 
and twisting—is no gift. That's the result of hard work and 
constant laboratory research. 
See these results for yourself. 
No obligation. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


1733 inverness Ave., N.&. 187 Se. Marietta &t. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Hemieck 2743 Tel.—@67 


Write today for samples. 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were quiet and 
some confusion was noted at the week end. Buyers in 
many instances were checking prices but were not inclin- 
ed to place orders. Mills generally held prices firm but 
further concessions were noted by second hands. 

The print cloth prices stood at 9'%4c to 9¥¢c for the 
39-inch 4-yard 80 squares, 8'4c for 39-inch 4.75-yard 
68x82s, 7'4c to 7c for 38'4-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s, and 
6c for 38'%4-inch 6.25 yard 60x48s. These prices could 
be shaded ‘ec in cost cases in second hands, with occa- 
sional offerings of scattered lots at “4c lower. Actual 
trading in second hands involved only minor quantities, 
and there were few sales of any significant amounts in 
first hands. 

Carded broadcloths were. quiet and unchafged. There 
were few second hand offerings in this division, however, 
and of the day’s business the bulk was in Small lots at 
the full first hand market. 


Fine goods markets found substantially greater inquiry 
but no great amount of business was placed. Agents here 
were not in all instances certain of developments with 
reference to reopening, although it appeared likely that 
most Eastern mills will be in operation this week, and 
many will reopen in the South. Those who checked avail- 
able goods found offerings small, and there was no change 
in quoted prices. Buyers continued to shop for conces- 
sions under last week’s closing quotations, but these did 
not develop. Most mill men took the position that the 
prices now prevailing are entirely justified on the basis of 
supply, and that there is no great amount of profit in 
them at any rate. Resumption of operation in many 
plants will depend on the extent to which mills receive 
orders sufficient to warrant full operations. A number of | 
mills plan to operate only enough machinery to produce 
goods currently on order, stepping up operations as busi- 
ness develops. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 6426005 


Gray goods, 384-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s | 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard SEGRE 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 83% 
Brown sheetings, standard 1034 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 

Denims 
Dress ginghams 
Staple ginghams 914 
Standard prints 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn markets were rather un- 
certain as the strike was called off. A general desire to 
await further developments was noted by buyers and 
sellers. The most immediate effect on the market is ex- 
pected to be the relieving of the stock situation, which 
was already better as more spinners went to work and 
resumed shipments before the strike was called off. 


The trade here appeared more confident over the out- 
look and the belief was general that October business 
should be at least twice that done during September. 


A number of cotton yarn houses report they have late- 


iy done much more business with knitters. Knitters have . 


called for deliveries against formerly placed contract and 
have latterly ordered additional quantities on which ship- 
ments are to commence when present running contracts 
expire. The latter are said to be usually well toward 
completion. The business done lately in the knitting 
section has been important, involving large poundage. 


The latest report issued by the institute, covering 
transactions during the first week of the strike, shows 
total white carded yarn sales of less than 2 million 
pounds, or slightly over half as much as during the pre- 
vious week, and comparing with a previous weekly aver- 
age of about 3,500,000 pounds. During the first week of 
the strike, the spinners who sell direct sold 1 million 
pounds less carded yarn than in the previous week, mar- 
ket interests making a better relative showing because of 
stocks of yarn they had acquired in anticipation of the 
strike. | 

In the case of a good many Southern carded and comb- 
ed peeler yarn sources, the strike caused complete inter- 
ruption of shipments, which have begun to be resumed 
only since mid-week, and these spinners are considerably 
behind with their deliveries. Elsewhere, customers con- 
tinue to require quick shipments, and their suppliers are 
still so fully engaged in this way that they are not parti- 
cipating in the scramble for new sales at present. Many 
sellers, however, now have more-yarn on hand and in 
sight than they have immediate outlets for. 


Duek Yarns, 3 3, 4 4 and Ply 

128 8s, 94% - 
29% - Colored strips, 8s, 3 
20s 31%- and 4-ply 2 
White carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply _.. 27% -. 

$s, 2, 8 and 4-ply___22%-24) 
8s 2 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply....24 -25 
10s 28%-29 12s, 2-ply 
l4s 291% -30 16s, 2-ply 27 
16s 30-301 20s, 2-ply 29% - 
208s 31%-32 30s, 2-ply 
24s 34-34% 36s, 2-ply 38%- 
Os 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins l4s 
10 28 -28% . 
2814-29 18s ---- 30% 
las 29 -29% # 20s 
85% -36 414% -43 
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WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning | 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R: |. 


81 W. First Street, Chariette, N. C. 


FITS PAPER | 
Us Mosse 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversi 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE 
Sodium Hexametaphosphate 
The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 
bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 
Textile Soaps and Chemicals 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| YARN MARKET 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 

Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; lL. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 


more, Md., 
son, Mer.; 


Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacob- 
Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Bidg., William. Par- 
ker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Blidg., 
W. G.. May, Mer:: Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bidg., W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., Shell Bldg... K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bide., F. W. 
Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bldg., C. L. Crosby, Megr.; St. Louis, Mo., 
Railway Exchange Bidge., L. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bldg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 
Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Filan: gan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
M. McCarear, "Mer.: Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th St., 
Charlote, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8t., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
R. IL. Sou, Office, Independence Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr., Frank W. 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, ‘Tex.: R. E: Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, Ss. C.; P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashworth Bros., tnc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave,, S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.;: Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
‘Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atianta Brush Co., 


Inc., Providence, 


Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 


Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec. 
Geo. B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 


ginia; William Cc, Perkins, 


and Alabama. 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
lanta, Ga., . P. Robert and G. 
michael, Atlanta Office. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
Sou. Office, 419 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Fred Sails. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ul. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte; N. C.; W. B 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. 

Cc, Young, Jefferson Apts., Char- 
lotte, 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, 8S, C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Blide., Greenville, S. C.; Belton 
¢. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 8S. Frank Jones, 
208 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Brown & Co., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., N. W. Pyle, ‘Box 834, Charlotte, 


a3 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St.; Chicago, TH. N. C. and S. C. Rep., 
Engineering 5 Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. 


Rep. Georgia 


Co., At- 
P, Car- 


Sou. 
Greenville, S. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City: Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 4382, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; 
A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

Carolina Steel & tron Co., Greensboro, 
IN; 43. 

Charlotte 
Charlotte, N. 


Ciba Co.. Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. ar: 519 E. 
Ww ashington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, IL Sou. Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Blidg., Ric hmond, Va 

Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou, Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 
Jr.,- 223 Springs St., S. W., P. O. Box. 466, 
Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, 
Sou. Rep., John E. Humphries, P. 0. 
843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep., Wm. Moore, Charlotte 
Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. ue 
Sou. Reps., FH. . Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.,; W. M. Mitchell, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. . 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., tnc., E. l., 
Wilmington, Del. John IL. Dabbs, Mer.: 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.: E. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
teps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. 


Chemical Laboratories, inc., 


17 Battery 


Mass. 
Box 
Ashley, P. 


R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J, D. Sandridge. 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bide., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs, 


John L. Dabbs, Jr., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, S. fom J. M. Howard, 135 
S, Concord, N. C.; W..F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Tay- 


715 Providence Bide.. 


‘lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaton, Paul 8., 213 Johnston 


Charlotte, N. C 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C 

Engineering Sales Co., 60! 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps., Ga.. Fla.,. Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., 301. Volunteer Bldg.. At- 
Gil- 
Charlotte, 


Bldg., 


Lawrence, 


Bullders 


liam, 1000 W. Morehead St., 
nw. Cc. 

Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St.. 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep:, Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. Cc. C. 
i. Honeycutt, Mer. 

Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. N. C. 
Rep., Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave.., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 
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General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer. ; Char- 
lotte, N. C., EH. P.. Coles, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist: Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; 
Oklahoma C ‘ity, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F, Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.; 
Kt. Worth. Tex., A. Keen, Mer. ; Knox- 
. Tenn., A. B, Cox, Mer.: Louisville, 
Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mger.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. MeFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer.; Ric ‘hmond, Va, 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., ee 
Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex.,. W. 
F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. G. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric: Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Knapp, Commercial Bank Bildg., Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, 
Akron, ©. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205- 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
(arroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.:: E. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. Parker, Jr.,: Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; FE. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 302 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R. W.. Davis, Graton & 
Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D. A. Ahlistrand, 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 115 S. lith St., St. Louis, 
Mo.; O. D. ae ee 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Mc- 
Gowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C.: Came- 
ron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla.: 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery 
Machinery’  Co., Rome, Ga.: Columbus 
Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.: 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.: E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboru, 
N. Geo. A. MecFetters, Mer. Sales Rep., 
Geo, H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens: 
boro, N. C. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C. a 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Blidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
N. C., Fred Dickinson. 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 

Houghton & Co., E. F., 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.., 
W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew, 1306 Court Square Blide., Balti- 
more, Md.;: C. L. Bilgert, 13806 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: J. EB. Da- 
ng 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond. 

Va.: BE. R. Holt, 1410 First National Bank 
Blde.. Charlotte, N. C.: C. . Kinney 
1410 First National Bank Bide.. Charlotte. 
N. Cy: . O. Wylie, 1410 First National 
Bank Bide. Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 
2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, Atlanta, Ga.: 
James A. Britain, 722 27th Place South, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. 
Charles St., New Orleans, La.; B. E. 
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Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
La. 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, 
P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
st., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 208 


Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 


ington, D. C.;. Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Wygrolit, Inc.. Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.., 
J. Alfred Lechler. 9107 E. 7th St., Char- 


lotte, C.: Belton C. Griffin, 
Ga.; S. Ligon, Greenville, 


Rayon Corp., Cle Ohio, 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bldg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., W. Irving Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.., 


S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co,, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., 


Charlotte Supply Co., 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Gastonia, N.C 


Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, Sulli. 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 
Industrial Supply Co.,-Clinton, 8. Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, s. C. South- 


ern Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
and Atlanta, Ga. 
Co., Birmingham, 
Co.. Louisville, Ky. 

Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson. N. 
Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., 


Greenville 
Greenville, Ss. 

Young & Vann Supply 
Ala.: Waters-Garland 


J. Sou. 
Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, 0. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bldg., Greenville. 
S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Ww Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte. 
N. Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 


B. Ter, P. O: Box 1383, 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 


Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.. Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal inc., 


N. Cc and S. C. Rep., Bnegineering Sales 
(o,, 601 Builde ‘rs Bide., Charlotte, N.-C. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, tInc., Passaic, N. 
Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 


Eurora. fl 


mingham, Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. 


Longe-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden 


Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
(‘o.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 


ida-—Jacksonville. The 
ley Co.; Miami, The 
(o.; Tampa, The ¢ 
(;eorgia—Atlanta, 
Columbus, 


Cameron & Bark- 
Cameron & Barkley 
‘ameron & Barkley Co. 
Amer. Machinery Co.; 
A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 


Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. PD. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky 
Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harlan, 


Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: 
(;raft-Pelle Co. North Carolina 
Morrison & 

lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
(o.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron 
Works & Bupply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Reeson Hwe. Co.: Lenoir. Bernhardt- 
Seagle (o.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting 
‘'o.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmine- 
ton, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kes- 
ter Machinery Co South Carolina- 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co. . Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Haw. Ca:: 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. . Tennes- 
see—( hattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville, Buford Bros.. Ine. Salesmen, EB. H. 
Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., 
Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, 
Ala.;: Ro Rutherford, 1213 Harding 
Place. Charlotte, N. 

Maxwell Bros., Inc., 2300 S. Morgan St., 
Chicago, Il. Sou. teps., C. R. Miller, Sr., 
and C,. R. Miller, Jr., Macon, Ga.: C. B. 
Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou, 
Offices and Plants at Macon and Jasper. 


Louisville. 
Asheville, 
Charlotte, Char- 


Box 897. 


and 
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National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou, Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8S. 
Bi Askew, Box 272; Atlanta, Ga. 


Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 


son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist..Mer. Sou. Ware- 


houses, Charlotte, N. C.. 
C,., New Orleans, La., 
ville, S. C. 

Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. Cc. and S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials 
Div.. 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
C. and. 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
(o., 601 Builders Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City. 
N, J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. ‘Klumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, 
Mass. 

Philadelphia Belting 
J. Payne, Mer. 

& Sons, J. E., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., wm. C.. 


Spartanburg, 8. 
Atlanta, Ga., Green- 


Handling 


Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 


Co., High Point, 


35 N. Sixth St., 
Factory and Tannery, 
Atlanta Store, C. R. 


Dock and 


‘Carolina Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office. 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou Mer. 
Reps.. Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.:; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; H. J. 


Gregory. Charlotte, N. C.; A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.: Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellflower Circle, Chattanooga. 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N.-C.: C. M. 
Greene, 1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, 
N, °C. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
(harlotte,. N. €., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices. Atlanta, Ga., 
John Graves, Mer.; Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, S. C. 


Seydel- Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Co., The, Cleveland, 


©. Sou. Reps., E. H. Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Olmey, 158 E. 


ten, 2308 S. Main St., 
McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.;: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St.. Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 
8 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanbure, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. 
Newark and Boston. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp.. 


Winston-Salem, N. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. Cc. 

Soluol, Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. L. Sou. Rep., Eugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, a. © 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, &. C. 
wee Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


gee Textile Banding Mill, Char- 
lotte, 

Conveyor Co., N. St. Paul, 
Minn. N. ©. and 8. C. Rep... Engineering 
Sales Co., Ruilders Bldge., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alie- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. Reps., 
Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
Office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 


Mer. 
Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper Cc. Hutto, Box 43, 


Peterson-Stewart 
241 Liberty St., 


Greensboro, N. 
Spartanburg, 8. C 


‘76.8 per cent capacity. 
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Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 


Stonhard Co., 401 N., 


Broad St., 
delphia, Pa. W. E. 


Woodrow, Sou. 


Phila- 
Dist. 


Mer., 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg... 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Shops, The, Franklin St., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C. E. J. Baddy, Sec. and 
Treas. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester. 


N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City. 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., 
lL Sou. 
Ga. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Re William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 


Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athe ns, 
Ga. 


Providence, R. 
Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 


59 Aborn St.. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bide.. 


Greenville, 
Sales Mer. 


Ring Traveler Co., 


C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 


Providence, 
with Southern office and stock room 
5S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. 
stock room in charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Megr., 1733 Inverness Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., 
N. Harry L. Dalton; Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C..W 
nedy, Pres.: F. Ww. 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville. 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Blde¢... Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 
ton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bide.. Atlanta. 
Ga. ‘Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


W hitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham. 
2029: FE. Fifth St., ¢ ‘harlotte, 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., 


Charlotte, 


A. Ken- 
Warrington, field man- 


Passaic. N. J. Sou 


Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market St. 
Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co,, 4517 Rossville Blyd., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Cotton Spindle 
Activity in August 
Gains Over July 


Washington. —- According to pre- 
liminary figures made public by the 
Bureau of the Census, 30,951,390 
spotton spinning spindles were in 
place in the United States on August 
31, 1934, of which 24.153.998 were 
operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 24,417,682 for 
July and 25,926,374 for August, 
1933. 

The cotton code limits the hours of 
employment and of productive ma- 
chinery. However, in order that the 
statistics may be comparable with 
those for earlier months and years, 
the same method of computing the 
percentage of activity has been used. 
Computed on this basis the cotton 
spindles in the United States were 
operated during August, 1934, at 
This percent- 
age compared with 74.3 for July, 
72.7. for June, 98.2 for May, 104.5 
for April, 102.9 for March and 106.7 
for August, 1933. The average num- 
ber of active spindle hours per spin- 
dle in place for the month was 186. 
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For Sale 


At give-away prices, all machinery 
and equipment used in 8,500 spindle 
mill. Will sell any part of whole at 
bargain prices. F. C. N., care Textile 


Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Salesman, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Texas, to sell line of 
calf and sheep skins for Roll Covering. 
Commission basis. May carry as side 
if desired. P. O. Box 782, Charlotte, 


Good Labor Record 
Noted in N. C. Mills 


Charlotte, N. C.—The textile in- 
dustry of North Carolina was found 
in an inspection recently conducted 
by the State Department of Labor to 
be making an enviable record in ob- 
servation of the North Carolina labor 
laws, aceording to a report received 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


by W. M. McLaurine, secretary of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 

The inspection made was for 17 
counties during the month of July. 


These were Gaston, Rowan, Sampson, 


Davie, Onslow, Pender, Stokes, Cra- 
ven, Anson, Richmond, Stanly, 
Union, Cleveland, Iredell, Person and 
Wake. Textile and textile products 
companies in this section employ 28,- 
947 persons, and only 36 violations of 
the labor laws found found, a record 
of one-eighth of 1 per cent. 


In the report is also a list of indus- 
tries given an “A” rating in the in- 


spection. Establishments receiving 
this grade for July were: Stimpson 
Hosiery Mill, Statesville, N. C.; 


Statesville Cotton Mill, Statesville: 
Margrace and’ Patricia plants of the 
Neisler Mills, Inc., of Kings Moun- 


Travel anywhere..any day 
A for every purse... 


Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


Reund Trip Tickets .. 
. for each mile traveled . . . return 15 dogs 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets 
. .. for each mile traveled... return limit 6 months | 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets . 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 
MODERN COACHES .. CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


PRANK L. JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


September 27, 1934 


Kings Mountain; 
Mill of Shelby, N. C.; Roxboro Cot- 
ton Mill, of Roxboro, N. C.; Collins 
& Aikman Corp., of Roxboro; Erwin 
Cotton Mills, No. 3, Cooleemee, N. 
C.; Carlton Yarn Mills, of Cherry- 
ville, N. C.; A. M. Smyre Manutfac- 
turing Co., Nos. 1 and 2, Gastonia, 
N. C.; United Spinners, No. 3, Dal- 
las, N. C.; Cramerton Mills, Inc., 
Mayflower plant, Cramerton, N. C.; 
National Weaving Co., of Lowell, N. 
C.; Mill Devices, Inc., of Gastonia; 
Efird’s Manufacturing Co., Plants 4 
and 5, Albemarle, N. C., and Wiscas- 
sett Knitting Mill, No. 7, Albemarle, 
N.C. 


mill, of 
Cleveland Cloth 


One Mill Executive 
Knows 11 Variables 
Of the Stretch-Out 


The impossibility of establishing a 
formula for handling of the stretch- 
out was again emphasized in the 
trade after the issuance of the Win- 
ant report. A worker might be hav-— 
ing a much easier time operating 96 
looms than another weaver who is 
responsible for only 48 


So numerous are the elements in- 
volved it would take a long time to 
go over the various phases. 


One executive states that, to his 
knowledge, there are 11 variables of 
the stretch-out. He enumerates a 
few: 


It varies with the kind of loom; it 
varies with the kind of cotton; with — 
the strength of the yarn; with the 
size of the yarn; it varies with the 
age of the machine; with the type of 
the machine; with the condition of 
the machine: it varies with the num- 
ber of ends to the cloth being woven; 
varies with the type of cloth; intri- 
cacy of construction has a bearing.— 


Daily News Record. 


July-August Process 
Tax $18,326,938.20 


Washington. — Cotton processing 
tax collections during August totalled 
$8,045 447.50, according to statistics 
made public by the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue. Total collections 
from July 1, 1934, fiscal year 1935, 
totalled $18,326,938.20. 


Of the total collections during Au- 
gust, $7,853,342.02 were from proc- 
essing tax, $68,153.30 import com- 
pensating taxes, $108,343.69 floor 
tax retail dealers. 
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QUALITY SERVICE 


ASK ANY 
AND 
HELL SAY 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
&. CLINTON, IOWA 


Ask your superintendent: “Could you run your frames 


faster if your rings and travelers would stand it?” 


‘ THE In most mills there are some, and often many, spin- 
TS ning frames and twisters that could readily be speeded 


— osm IMPROVED KYE up IF - - - - but the worn rings won't stand it. 


However, wouldn't a 10%, 12° or production 
We also Manufacture increase pay for a whale of a lot of new. rings—and 


yield a profit to boot? 
Dobby Loom Cords 


and WWHITINSVILLE (45s 


DIAMOND 


Rice Dobby Chain Company | SPINNING SI RING CO. 


Millbury, Mass. | Makers of Spinning and >. Swister Rings since 1873 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK . 2 Calculations” 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


By D. A. Tompkins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
"(Third Edition) Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles 


By Tuomas NELSON By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- _ A book dealing with Just that phase of dyeing 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
$1.25. dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Carding and Spinning”. “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By Geo. F. Ivey By I. C. NoBie 

A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A. handy and complete reference book. Vest 

$1.00. size. Price, 50c. 


Published By | 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. al 
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The illustration shows the Super-Sanfor- 
izing Unit including the Clip Expander de- 
signed and built by “Textile,” manufactur- 
ing all types of Sanforizing Equipment. 
Incorporated in this New Clip Expander, 
the latest Unit to be introduced for Sanfor- 
izing, are many features in which you will 
be interested. Built for installation with 
new or existing Sanforizing — 


New York Office 
90 Church St, 


Providence, 


0 Onn <3 
« 
O00 


Involving special and careful redesigning 
the Super-Palmer Unit illustrated is a part 
of the largest and widest Sanforizing Range 
yet built. This exceptionally wide machine 
is already installed and operating to perfect 
satisfaction. 

We will be glad to send detailed informa- 


tion or have a Sales Engineer call without 
obligation. 


Southern Office 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Machinery 
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